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by Dr. A. P. Lien 


Manager of Research and Development, Standard Oil Company, and 
participant in high school career conferences 


Today mankind stands at the 
threshold of the most tremendous 
advances in science and technology 
we have ever seen. The giant strides 
made in the past few years are only 
hints of what is to come. Scientific 
research expenditures in the United 
States are expected to be about 250 
billion dollars over the next 15 
years. The boys and girls in school today will take part in, 
and benefit from, the greatest assault ever made upon the 
unknown. 

However, in order to participate and to lead the way, 
young people will have to meet a great challenge. They must 
have the necessary scholastic background required for scien- 
tific pursuits. Tremendous interest in science is evident at 
high school career conferences in which many Standard Oil 
scientists and engineers have participated. Nevertheless, 
many outstanding students do not have sufficient back- 
ground for undergraduate college study, let alone graduate 
study, in science and medicine. 

A good scientist must begin his studies early. In high 
school or even earlier, he should emphasize mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and other sciences. English composition 
and speech are particularly important, in view of the great 
need for clear communication of scientific ideas and facts to 
others. These basic courses will equip the young scientist 
for his advanced studies. They also will be extremely valu- 
able to students of the arts, social sciences, and business 
procedures. 

If a student expects to be an active contributor in the 
world of tomorrow, he should lay the foundations of learning 
now. The courses he takes this year will determine his 
eligibility for more-advanced courses in years to come. 





Prints of this message for distribution to interested parents and others can 
be obtained by writing to: Advertising Dept., File ADV-3, Standard Oil 
Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Wisconsin Teachers Actually PAY LESS for 


AUTO INSURANCE from . .. 
CLASSIFIED RISK! 


Compare Rates . 


Compare rates — see how much you can save with 
Classified Risk. Here are typical six month premiums 
on a 1958 Chevrolet with the following coverages: 
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Bodily Injury — $25,000/$50,000. 
Property Damage — $10,000. 
Medical Payments — $1,000 each 


person. 

Full Coverage Comprehensive. 

$100 Deductible Collision plus 
protection against uninsured 
drivers.* 





I iwiccincnisc: $29.80 Milwaukee .......... 33.2 

Appleton ............ 29.80 Oshkosh ............ 28.90 

RR 3 PUI... aici. 29.80 

+4 p. BE vciekacivadvoa BD Petege 2... .cceces: 29.80 

~ atacetil Chippewa Falls ....... 29.80 Prairie du Chien...... 29.80 

Darlington .......... y. | | eee 29.20 

Eau Claire .......... 30.50 Rhinelander ......... 29.80 

A WISCONSIN INSUBANCE COMPANY Fond du Lac......... 28.90 Richland Center ...... 29.80 
Green Bay ...... 28:90 Shawano ........ 29.80 

CL ASSIFIED RiSK Janesville ....... 30.50 Stevens Point ..... 29.80 
Kenosha ........ SM WR asc 29.80 

INSUR ANCE CORP. La Crosse ...... 28.90 Watertown ....... 29.80 
Ladysmith ...... 29.80 Wausau .......... 30.50 

SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No Madison ........ 28.90 West Bend ....... 30.50 
broker or agent commission to pay... you Marinette ....... 26.50 Wisconsin Dells ... 29.80 


SAVE the difference. 


*The above figures are merely examples. You may increase 
or decrease coverage as you desire. Of course, you pay 
the usual LOWER Classified Risk rates! 


WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 

















CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE9 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
(PLEASE PRINT) PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
— Is th ily dri t d 
HOME ADDRESS. 1. Is the car customarily driven to an 
NO. STREET CITY ZONE from work? 
YES NO 
COUNTY = . P 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE one way? = — 
YE 


PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 











MONTH DAY YEAR SIGNATURE 
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Letters 


A Victim of Preparation 


I believe that I am writing this letter 
in the interest of the degree teachers of 
the rural and small village schools in the 
low income areas. 

As a result of the minimum wage law 
for degree teachers as passed by the re- 
cent legislature, I was one of many teach- 
ers that was priced out of a job for the 
coming year. I was served with a written 
notice last March that the school could 
not possibly pay me the $4,000 minimum 
as required for degree teachers. If they 


were to hire me for less than $4,000, the 
school would forfeit their state aid. They 
hired a non-degree teacher for $3,200 and 
were still able to obtain their state aid. 
This was the first time since the depres- 
sion days that I had extreme difficulty in 
obtaining a position for the coming year. 
I did finally manage to hire for the mini- 
mum wage. I, of course, could have gotten 
a position of much better salary in the 
larger industrial areas, but that would have 
meant my selling our home and moving. 

The law as affecting the low income 
areas has completely backfired in the fact 
that teachers are actually penalized for 
getting their degree. Many school systems 
refuse to hire degree teachers in order to 
save money. We have all kinds of permit 








NEW 
TEACHERS!! 


It is extremely important for you to help protect your 





income against loss when you are disabled because of a 
sickness or accident! Right now NEW TEACHERS in all 
Wisconsin local association groups are eligible to enroll in 
W.E.A. endorsed group income protection plans without 
ANSWERING HEALTH QUESTIONS OR SUBMITTING TO 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATION. Be sure to take advantage of this 


opportunity te help protect your income! 


* 


For Further Information Write 


GROUP OFFICE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


606 West Wisconsin Avenue Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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and two-year graduates taking our posi- 
tions, while degree teachers are left with- 
out positions. Some school officials are 
urging their teachers not to be in a hurry 
about obtaining their degrees, lest they 
be priced out of a job. 

As a remedy for this situation, I would 
recommend legislation which would pro- 
vide for additional state aid for schools 
hiring the better qualified teachers, and 
drastically curtail aid for schools that hire 
permit and non-degree teachers. I believe 
a law of this kind would be of benefit to 
both schools and teachers. Schools would 
want the better qualified teachers, and 
teachers would be interested in bettering 
themselves by going to school. 


Very Truly Yours, 


We agree. It is regrettable that school 
boards refuse to hire a degree teacher in 
order to save a few dollars. The intent 
of the legislature was to encourage teach- 
ers to secure degrees and reward those 
who do, believing that the more profes- 
sional education the teacher has the bet- 
ter for the children in school. We hope 
legislation can be devised which will not 
discourage teachers from securing ad- 
vanced degrees, and penalize those who 
do. The time is coming when a four-year 
degree will be the minimum requirement 
for certification. Many states do have that 
standard today altho the scarcity of teach- 
ers prevents them from living up to it. 


Consideration of Federal Support 
Washington, D.C. 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of July 18th containing the text of a 
resolution adopted by the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association endorsing the National 
Education Association program for ob- 
taining federal support for public educa- 
tion, 

The views expressed in your com- 
munication will be given consideration by 
the Platform Committee of which I am a 
member... ° 

MELvIN R. Lamp, M. C. 
7th Congressional District 


We appreciate your consideration. We 
regret, however, that the Republican Plat- 
form provides for federal support for 
school construction “pacing it to the real 
needs of individual school districts” only. 
The Representative Assemblies of the NEA 
and the WEA have urged federal support 
for both school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. 


Use for the Journal 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Dr. Joseph Nygaard of Butler Univer- 
sity has suggested that I write directly to 
you to secure a copy of the April 1959 
edition of the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. . . . The use of your periodical 
will add significantly, I am sure, to the 
completeness of my . present graduate 
work. 

ROBERT ASHLOCK 

Naturally we hope the Journal will be 
of use to you in your graduate work. 


September 1960 
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PHOTO: FRANCES McLAUGHLIN-GILL 


Should a gifted child 
Srow up to be a housewife? 


[geo experts estimate that the gift of high in- 
telligence is bestowed upon only 1 out of every 50 
children in our nation. When that gifted child is a girl, 
one question is inevitably asked: “Will this rare gift be 
wasted if she becomes a housewife?” 


Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves. 
Over 90% of them marry, and the majority find the job of 
being a housewife challenging and rewarding enough to 
make full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 


But what of the average American wife? How well 
equipped is she to meet the ever-increasing range of re- 
sponsibilities placed on her today? 


If education is a guide, then America’s women have the 
best qualifications for the job. Over 80% of the nation’s 
young women have attended high school, 3 out of 5 grad- 
uate, and over twice as many receive high school diplomas 
today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 
1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 
this figure will be up 73% when nearly 1 out of every 3 
students graduating from college will be a woman. 


This rising educational level among American women is 
reflected not only in their intellectual, social and political 
activities. It also is seen in the prudent way today’s wife 
conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, economist and just plain housewife, she 
is constantly seeking ways to improve her family’s life. 
Your own wife has probably brought many improvements 
into your home. Millions of women—shopping for half the 
families in America—do so by saving S&H Green Stamps. 
Perhaps your wife is among them. If she is, you know 
how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps. 


The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but 
significant, examples of her ability to provide a better life 
for her family through intelligent management of her home. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families ... 


S@H GREEN STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 








‘Teacher Time’ Program 


Planned for ‘60-‘61 


“Teacher Time,” the radio series 
for teachers in service, will open its 
sixth year of broadcasting on Sept. 
27 over the state stations with Frank 
N. Brown of the State Department 
of Public Instruction serving as co- 
ordinator. 

A wide range of topics touching 
the interest of teachers and adminis- 
trators on all age levels is embodied 
in the new series. During the 1961 
session of the state legislature re- 
ports on lawmakers’ activities af- 
fecting education will be included. 

R. L. Lewis, first assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
will introduce the program on Tues- 
day, Sept. 27. He will present an 
overview of the total “Teacher 
Time” program for the year and re- 
view some of the issues facing edu- 
cation in the year ahead. 

On Oct. 4, Charles A. Wede- 
meyer, director of correspondence 


Representatives from the WEA 
will present the program on Oct. 11, 
entitled “The WEA in Action.” 

On Oct. 18, William Emest, cur- 
riculum coordinator in the State De- 
partment, will be interviewed by 
Frank N. Brown. The subject will 
deal with the changes taking place 
in the curriculum. 

The broadcasts will be on the air 
first at 4:00-4:30 P.M. on Tuesday 
afternoons, and will be repeated at 
7:30 P.M. on Wednesday evening. 
Schools are urged to make tape re- 
cordings of programs which may 
have further use for teacher or par- 
ent meetings. 

“Teacher Time” is planned and 
presented thru the cooperation of 
recognized Wisconsin agencies and 
individuals. Among them are the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, State Colleges, 
University of Wisconsin, State 
Broadcasting Service, county teach- 


are curriculum, guidance, mental 
health, languages, improvement of 
instruction, preparation for college, 
WEA activities, the Wisconsin Im- 
provement Program, and a number 
of other timely subjects. The series 
will be concluded in early May. 


Teacher Retirement 
Earnings Announced 


The Teachers Retirement Board 
has determined that 8.95% (earning 
rate) will be credited to active 
members’ accounts as of June 30, 
1960; and that variable annuities be- 
ing paid to retired teachers will be 
increased by 3.4% beginning with 
the July payment. 

The 8.95% and the 3.4% are net 
earnings after administrative ex- 
penses, including expenses for in- 
vestment and legal services, They 
are made up of interest and divi- 
dend income and capital gains. 

Interest earning rate on fixed in- 
come funds for the year ended 








study of the UW Extension Divi- ers colleges, county superintendents, June 30, 1960 was 6.05% which will I 
sion, will outline the services avail- supervising teachers, principals, and be credited to the fixed portion of 
able to high school students who _ individual educators. members’ accounts. This 6.05% was I 
want to take courses not offered in Among the topics to be discussed derived from 4.25% interest income 
their high school. in the 1960-61 30 program-series, and 1.80% distribution from reserves. I 
E 
Designed to satisfy the needs of all levels of reading V 
ability—superior, average, immature 
E 
THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM L 
The Nation’s Basic Readers for Grades 1 through 6 ‘ 
To make learning easier charming stories, cheerfully illustrated, introduce new words gradually . 
and logically. Lessons on word meanings and word usage are clearly presented. : 
To make teaching easier well-defined Teacher's Guidebooks and comprehensive Testing Programs ¥ 
are available for each grade. Numerous teaching aids are correlated for use with basic texts... li 
workbooks; big pictures; Textfilms; picture dictionary; rebus, word, phrase, and sentence cards; and 
for beginning readers, My Own Book. k 


Something NEW! Another dimension in the reading program—a basic reader in the subject areas 
for Grade 4. A 


FROM CODES TO CAPTAINS 











D 
This excitingly different text gives pupils practice and purpose in reading in the subject areas of 
science, social studies, arithmetic, as well as biography and fiction. R 
For supplementary reading, THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS. Dramatically told, these traditional D 
folk stories, legends, fairy tales, and myths are organized to help develop a taste for good litera- 
ture and a better understanding of our literary heritage. Each of the readers is adaptable to any Ei 
reading program, or may be used with The Alice and Jerry Books. 
H 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY C 
e e Re 
Evanston, Illinois Re 
A. 
wi 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Sept. 26—Southwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Platteville 

Oct. 6-7—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 6-7—Northwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Eau Claire 

Oct. 7-12—Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 3-4—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 

Nov. 23-26—National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 18-20—School Board and Wis. Ad- 
min. Conference, Milwaukee Auditorium 

Jan. 27-28—Wisconsin TEPS Conference, 
Oshkosh 

Feb. 17—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Mar. 3—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Apr. 14—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion, Fond du Lac 

Apr. 14—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 





WEA Officers for 1960 


President 
DowAatn’ C, Hower... 055. 0255s Jefferson 
President-Elect 
Panny’ NV: JONES 360-00 3k oe o% Wausau 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEpPEN:.......... Clinton 
Second Vice President 
Bie: Leen: nc iess areca West Allis 
Third Vice President 
Wem W.-McQu0ib «0.0.66 05-08: Phillips 
Executive Secretary 
Hi ©. WRIEIOR cos. co ea caus Madison 
Treasurer 
Evovn H.. MOsENG ‘0.06. nee Racine 


WEA Executive Committee 


Donatp ©. HOBer .... 556006 Jefferson 

Branny We, JONES. o:05 5 cc wate Wausau 

Howarp C. KoepPEN .......... Clinton 

Eire LURKER: 6. 0.5-66.0.6.0-000%0 West Allis 

Wintw WW: McOvop «2.066.508 545 Phillips 

IRENE Hoyt, Past Pres......... Janesville 
District | 

ALLEN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 
District Il 

ALMA THERESE LinK (1961) ...Oshkosh 
District III 

DE: Frere CiS6s) .6 nov. La Crosse 
District IV 

RONALD C. JENSEN (1962) ..... Kenosha 
District V 

Donatp E. Upson (1961) ....Janesville 
District VI 

Exnten Case (1960) ........ Milwaukee 

Professional Staff 

H. C. Wernuickx ....Executive Secretary 

CuHaRLEs U. FRAILEY ......... Research 

Hose Bi HOWEN: 3 i. secccclk Publications 


Rosert MunceErR ..Locals—PR Consultant 
A. W. ZELLMER Locals—FTA-SWEA Cons. 
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The Journal’s Cover 


This photograph shows only a section of the vast audience attending the 
general sessions of the NEA convention in Los Angeles. Approximately 
5,000 were official delegates representing the teachers in every state and 
territory. Fully 10,000 more were present for the professional programs of 


the annual meeting. 








Published the first week of every month except June, July, and August, 
and semi-monthly in January by the Wisconsin Education Association. Second 
class postage paid at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under provisions 
of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917, Sec. 538 4 P. L. & R. 

The payment of $5 membership dues to the Wiscohsin Education Associa- 
tion entitles a member to attend all the meetings of the Association, te vote 
for delegates to the Representative Assembly, and to receive the WISCONSIN 


JourNnaL or EpucaTion. $2 of each $5 is for subscription to the JOURNAL. 


The Journat is published in the interest of education, Teachers will always find its columns 
open to discussion and questions of vital concern to them. Advertisers will find it one of the best 
mediums in the country. Rates will be furnished upon application. Communications should be addressed 


to THE WISCONSIN JoURNAL OF EpucaTion, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


National Advertising Representative; State Teachers Magazine, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill.; 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; 600 South New Hamphire, Los Angeles 5, 


Calif.; 444 Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 











President Hoeft and Exec. Secretary Weinlick 
plan details for WEA Convention, Milwaukee. 


I wish that I could persuade every teacher to be proud of 
his occupation—not conceited or pompous, but proud. People 
who introduce themselves with the shameful remark that they 
are “just a teacher” give me despair in my heart .. . I beg 
of you to stop apologizing for being a member of the most 
important profession in the world. Draw yourself up to your 
full height, look anybody squarely in the eye, and say, I AM 
A TEACHER. 

Witi1aM G. Carr in Education Digest 


As summer comes to a close the summer sessions 
end, the vacation trips are but a memory, and the Los 
Angeles NEA Convention is now history. Our thoughts 
must be turned toward a new school year. 

The first month of school to you is like the first 
month of school to the student—a good beginning is 
so important. New faces and new challenges must 
be faced to the best of our ability. Old techniques 
must be polished up and new ones must be put to 
good use. 

As the school year begins, so do the plans for the 
1960 WEA Convention begin to take shape. Speakers 
have been engaged for these meetings. I have appre- 
ciated your many helpful suggestions and have done 
my best to carry them out. Our next issue of the 
WEA Journal will be devoted to our plans for our 
1960 Convention in Milwaukee. 

The Representative Assembly of last year increased 





A Good Beginning 
Is So Important 


DONALD C. HOEFT 
WEA President 


the WEA dues to seven dollars. This money will be 
used to expand the services of our state association. 
Encourage each of your local associations to support 
your local, state, and national associations. 

Our WEA Journal has rated among the top publi- 
cations of state education associations for many years. 
The magazines sent you should be read and put to 
good use. The editor and his staff deserve a great 
deal of credit for their efforts in making this publi- 
cation one for us to be proud of. Much thought and 
hard work goes into making these magazines inter- 
esting and appealing. They are put out for your 
benefit! 

This year we are proud to have Clarice Kline of 
Waukesha as president of our National Education 
Association. Let’s have everyone show that Wiscon- 
sin is behind her by putting on an all-out campaign 
for a record setting NEA membership, Our state is 
honored and proud to have this great leadership en- 
trusted to one of our Wisconsin educators. 

As you begin this new school year, there are many 
things to think about. Here I have tried to list but 
a few. Regardless of your position or challenges, let 
my starting quote be your motto. 

I would like to take this opportunity to wish all 
of you a very enjoyable and successful school year. 


The Wisconsin delegation was honored by having front seats at the 98th annual NEA convention in Los Angeles. To support President Clarice 
Kline, the WEA President urges an all-out campaign in the State in order to set an NEA membership record for 1960—61. 
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Clarice Kline and W. W. Eshelman 
Transferring authority. 


ISCONSIN was in the spot- 
light during the 98th annual 
NEA convention held in Los Angeles 
June 26-July 1. For the first time 
since 1912 an educator from our 
state was elevated to the presidency 
of the NEA, the largest professional 
organization in the world which has 
an all-time membership record of 
713,994. Clarice Kline, a class-room 
teacher of Waukesha High School, 
received the gavel at the close of the 
final session from W. W. Eshelman, 
retiring president, symbolizing trans- 
fer of authority. She was chosen vice 
president and president-elect a year 
ago at the St. Louis convention. 
With a theme “A United Profes- 
sion Enhances Quality in Education” 
the 98th meeting of the NEA high- 
lighted the need for quality educa- 
tion and the means by which it 
could be obtained. 


Eshelman Keynotes 

President W. W. Eshelman 
sounded the keynote in his opening 
address by reminding the delegates 
“that many accomplishments were 
achieved and many records set dur- 
ing the 103 years of the NEA. The 
Association was never willing to rest 
upon the laurels of present or past 
achievement nor become complacent 
by the glory of new heights attained. 
Rather, the Association always 
looked to the future with faith, cour- 
age, and determination to new 
achievements in making public edu- 
cation serve the needs of boys and 
girls and new goals for improving 
the status of the profession. Much 
thought has been directed toward 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Wisconsin Educator Becomes 


NEA President for 1960-61 


Based on the convention theme, A United Profession Enhances 
Quality in Education, Pres. Eshelman urges the NEA to “be a 
militant force speaking out for boys and girls . . . in a society 
riddled by lethargy bred from abundance and complacency.” 


HENRY C. ROWE 
Wisconsin NEA Director 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


making the teaching profession 
reach maturity, Certainly, teaching 
is a major profession in the United 
States and continued effort must be 
made in the direction of a mature 
profession. 

“Today, as never before in our 
history, education has become recog- 
nized not only as a motivating force 
to move American democracy for- 
ward, but also as a prime necessity 
for the survival of our democratic 
free society. Civilization is truly at 
the crossroads today, and America 
has a vital role to play in continuing 
to be the bastion of human freedom 
and serve as the leavening influence 
for democracy thruout the world. 

“The cold war being waged today 
is not only a contest of material su- 
periority between the free world 
and the Communist bloc, but it is a 
death struggle of two conflicting 
and diametrically opposed ideolo- 
gies concerning human freedom.” 


Place of the NEA 


In discussing the battle for the 
minds of men President Eshelman 
warned the teachers that “at such a 
time, the National Education Asso- 
ciation can ill afford to play a com- 
placent role. Rather it must be a mil- 
itant force speaking out for boys and 
girls, our future, in a society riddled 
by lethargy bred from abundance 
and complacency. It must be a van- 
guard in the areas of thought, ideas, 
and action for a better America and 
world.” 

Stating the case for the influence 
of the public schools, he said, “The 
American public school has been 


one of the great democratizing in- 
fluences in our society. We have ac- 
cepted every national group and 
every culture and we have helped 
them all to become Americans, men 
and women able and willing to do 
independent thinking. This has been 
a real tribute to the American pub- 
lic school and especially to the type 
of public school in our country, This 
democratization of the masses and 
the development of a strong, vibrant 
middle class in our society will go 
down in the annals of history as the 
greatest miracle of modern times—a 
lasting tribute to the teachers and 
schools of America.” 


Appeal for Federal Support 

In speaking of public support of 
education, he said, “The teaching 
profession will continue to develop 
a favorable climate for public edu- 
cation among the general public, 
speaking out for the boys and girls 
against forces in our society which 
would stifle educational opportunity 
by the inadequate financing of pub- 
lic education.” 

In appealing for federal support, 
he asked the usual question, “But 
where are we going to get the 
money?” 

His answer was: 

“Some states have many times the 
potential to pay for quality educa- 
tion as do some other states. Many 
communities and many states do not 
have the ability to finance an ade- 
quate program of education. With 
the great mobility of population in 
our country, we have, perhaps, as 
much interstate commerce in ignor- 
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Marcella Schneider reports on resolutions. 
How should we vote? 





Don Hoeft and Derwin Huenink relax at headquarters. 
What's the topic? 











Weinlick and Rowe talk to delegates. 
Convention procedure explained. 


ance as in any other commodity. 
America cannot afford this, nor can 
it afford not to have all its citizens 
educated to full potential. 

“To keep America strong, the fed- 
eral government can no longer 
merely give lip service to the sup- 
port of public education. The fed- 
eral government has a shared re- 
sponsibility in the general support 
of public education. The Association 
believes that such grants in aid 
should be given to the states with 
the option at the state level as to 
whether such funds be used for 
school construction and/or teachers’ 
salaries. 

“Federal support to public educa- 
tion as a shared responsibility with 
full control remaining to the state 
and local level has been the major 
legislative objective of the National 
Education Association during : the 
past several years.” 

President Eshelman concluded 
with these words: “It must be a 
wonderful thing to take a few pieces 
of metal and a few jewels and build 
a timepiece that will keep time with 
God’s great universe. It must be a 
wonderful thing to take a few pine 
boards, a few strings and bow and 
build an instrument that will sob out 
an Ave Maria. And it must be a 
wonderful thing to take a little piece 
of canvas and a little paint and a 
brush and paint one of God’s mag- 
nificent sunsets. But I wish to submit 
to you that it is infinitely more won- 
derful for a teacher to help a young 
person push back the foothills of ex- 
perience, widen the horizons of un- 
derstanding, and develop into a 
dynamic participating citizen of a 
democratic free society.” 


Carr Reviews Program 


William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, reviewed the educational 
state of the nation and devoted a 
major portion of his report to the 
delegates on the status of federal 
support for education. He traced 
step by step the efforts of the NEA 
and its affiliated organizations and 
friends of education in the Congress 
to secure favorable action on a 
measure to aid the states in financing 
school construction and_ teachers’ 
salaries. He explained the parlia- 
mentary maneuvers used “to bring 
the legislative process to a grinding 
stand-still.” 

Carr emphasized that the NEA 
sponsored legislation says to the 
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states, “If you believe you need fed- 
eral support more for teachers than 
for buildings, you may spend part 
of it for the purpose you deem most 
urgent.” In expressing optimism that 
President Eisenhower would ap- 
prove a measure calling for support 
of teachers’ salaries as well as school 
construction, he quoted the Presi- 
dent in his approval of the National 
Defense Education Act when he 
said that federal funds should be 
used “in the discretion of the states 
and the local school systems . . . to 
supplement the salaries of qualified 
science and mathematics teachers, or 
for other related programs.” 

In the NEA’s program of public 
information about education, the 
Executive Secretary outlined the 
greatly expanded public information 
service thru the School Story TV 
Series, television documentaries 
about education placed with NEA 
cooperation on many networks, and 
the development of a special radio 
network. 

“Increased attention is being given 
to education by all mass media,” 
concluded Carr, “and press coverage 
of education news seems to get bet- 
ter every year.” 


Special Projects 

The educational goals and pro- 
grams promoted by the NEA were 
outlined by the Executive Secretary. 

“The NEA Special Project on the 
Instruction Program was authorized 
by the 1959 Delegate Assembly. 
New forces, ranging from the split- 
ting of the atom to the exploration 
of space, play upon education with 
great intensity. Thoro appraisal is 
needed to meet problems created by 
the critical world situation, the ex- 
plosion of knowledge, cleavages in 
educational philosophy, and attend- 
ant criticism of the schools. Many 
voices are heard with varying defini- 
tions of a sound program of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Some 
call for the return of the so-called 
solid subjects. Some would: dictate 
the same program for all pupils re- 
gardless of individual differences, It 
is time for the teaching profession 
itself to examine current changes in 
school programs and to recommend 
curriculum and organization of sub- 
ject matter. 

“The Special Project hopes to 
build upon two basic statements 
now being developed by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. These 
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include a new statement of con- 
trolling purposes in education and a 
review of such contemporary issues 
in elementary education as: reading 
in the kindergarten, foreign lan- 
guage teaching, departmentalization, 
promotion policies, homework, pro- 
grams for talented children, and 
special services in support of the 
classroom teacher.” 

Carr told of the success of the 
two NEA regional conferences last 
year, one in January serving the six 
states around Louisville, Kentucky, 
and the other in April at Minneapo- 
lis serving six states in the Middle- 
West. Next year’s instruction confer- 
ences are scheduled at Hartford, 
Connecticut, and Tucson, Arizona. 


which we might well call ‘scholar 
diplomacy’. 

“Even this capsule report on your 
international activities must mention 
the program for teaching about the 
United Nations as developed last 
summer by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, the contribution by 
the NEA Overseas Fund to help 
Chilean teachers meet the earth- 
quake disaster, the support of new 
federal Jegislation to strengthen the 
hands of our overseas members in 
the dependents’ schools from Oki- 
nawa to Wiesbaden, the expansion 
of the NEA liaison with the United 
Nations, and the reception service 
for visiting teachers from all parts of 
the world.” 





NEA Dir. Rowe, WEA Pres. Elect Jones, NEA Pres. Kline, WEA Pres. Hoeft, Exec. Sec. Weinlick 
Now smile. Thank you. 


International Activities 


The NEA is involved in several 
international activities. Relationships 
with teachers and teachers’ organi- 
zations in other parts of the world 
are a continuing part of the NEA 
program. Highlight of the past year 
was the meeting of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession in the Wash- 
ington NEA headquarters. Nearly 
700 participated, representing 105 
regional teachers’ organizations. In 
commenting on the international as- 
pects of the NEA program, Carr 
said, “In a world where two great 
powers possess weapons of nearly 
absolute destruction, it seems likely 
that the struggle for the loyalties of 
men will increasingly involve the 
efforts of education, an enterprise 


In the area of membership, Carr 
reported that the NEA Board of Di- 
rectors proposed a goal of “A Mil- 
lion or More by ’64.” The NEA 
enrollment now equals about 50% of 
the nation’s public school teachers 
and the new goal would raise this 
figure to 60% in the next four years. 


Frederick Pleads for UN 


In the closing address of the con- 
vention Pauline Frederick, NBC cor- 
respondent for the United Nations, 
urged the delegates to find out if 
the candidates for public office have 
a bold new program for U.S. leader- 
ship toward genuine peace. She ad- 
vised teachers to ask the candidates 
for more than technical plans and 
pious preachments. 

“They must show,” she said, “full 
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Jon Schueppert and friend. 
That's Stevens Point. 


understanding that the bomb which 
dropped on Hiroshima in 1945 blew 
us into a new age. 

“The troubled, frightened world 
left by Hiroshima yearns not for 
more spectacular exploits in outer 
space, but for probing of minds and 
hearts to make human, civilized sur- 
vival here on earth possible.” 

The United Nations, she said, is 
the one roof under which the parties 
to all disputes could constantly be 
in communication with one another. 

“The UN was not created as a sop 
to the conscience of men. It was not 
meant to be a debating society 
where opponents could score points 
against one another; not a court to 
judge the guilty and mete out pun- 
ishment; not a policeman to enforce 
law and order; not an army, navy or 
air force. The UN is a conference 
table, . . . a substitute for the battle- 
field where nations can resort to 
mediation, arbitration, and concilia- 
tion instead of fire and the sword.” 

Miss Frederick urged that the 
United States offer concrete pro- 
posals to be negotiated in the UN to 
end the cold war, proposals that the 
Soviet Union could not reject with- 
out standing exposed as the real 
culprit. “Only when there is some 
settlement of East-West political dif- 
ferences that arouse fear and 
stimulate the arms race is it re- 
alistic to begin serious talk about 
disarmament. 

“Then, I suggest we offer a dis- 
armament plan that asks not for the 
perfection we know in advance will 
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never be accepted but one that has 
elements it is reasonable to believe 
might be accepted. 

“I suggest we begin to recognize 
we are living in a world where new 
nations are rushing to be born, 
whose need is not military alliances 
against communism, but economic 
and technical help toward demo- 
cratic self-government.” 


Hollywood Stars Contribute 

With the convention in Los An- 
geles close to Hollywood, the movie 
capital of the world, stars of the 
screen, television, and radio were 
called upon to participate in several 
NEA programs. Donna Reed, capti- 
vated the crowd at the Student NEA 
Notables Dinner with a short and 
sincere message about her two fami- 
lies—one on TV and one at home. 
Jeff Chandler of the motion picture 
industry spoke at the luncheon of 
the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. Art Linkletter, father of a 
real-life large family and even a 
larger family. of children he has en- 
tertained on TV, starred at the an- 
nual Classroom Teachers Banquet in 
Hollywood Palladium. 


Turner Named President-Elect 

Ewald Turner, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers from Pendleton, Oregon, 
was chosen vice president and presi- 
dent-elect from a field of three can- 
didates. He will succeed President 
Kline at the close of the Atlantic 
City convention next July. 





Frailey promotes a favorite product. 


Thanks for the bite. 





































Exhibits are a part of conventions. 
Books, supplies, and services. 


Serve on Committees 

Several Wisconsin delegates 
served on NEA Committees. Mar- 
cella Schneider of Milwaukee rep- 
resented the State on the Resolu- 
tions Committee and kept Wisconsin 
delegates informed on issues on 
which they would have to vote. 
Eileen Cantwell of Milwaukee was 
elected alternate. 

Donald Hoeft, WEA president, 
was chairman of the Election Com- 
mittee which conducted the ballot- 
ing for NEA officers. 

Norman Clayton, principal of the 
Orchard Ridge School in Madison, 
was the convention song leader and 
did his usual effective job to enliven 
the periods of relaxation during the 
serious business of the convention. 


NEA Convention Cities 

At the meetings of the Wisconsin 
delegates your NEA director re- 
ported the action of the NEA Board 
of Directors and the issues to be 
voted upon by the Representative 
Assembly, The Board of Directors 
announced the following as conven- 
tion cities for the coming years. At- 
lantic City, 1961; Denver, 1962; 
Detroit, 1963; Seattle, 1964. 

Milwaukee has extended a bid for 
the 1965 convention. The NEA 
Board of Directors will choose a 
convention city at their fall session. 


Wisconsin Delegates 


State and local delegates and vis- 
itors from Wisconsin registered at 
WEA Headquarters. 
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Appleton—Werner Witte; Beloit— 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Cornell Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Rowe and 
daughter Jane; Chetek—Richard Tar- 
box; Chippewa Falls—Lillian Zahn; 
Clinton—Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Koeppen; Cudahy—Evelyn Schuh; 
Elroy—Marion Fauska; Fond du Lac 
—Jerome N. Strupp; Frederic—Bea- 
trice Rowe; Glendale—Katherine 
Rintelmann; Green Bay—Kittabelle 
O’Donnell, Walter Zahn; Hales Cor- 
ners—Edward C. Gollnick; Janesville 
—Irene Hoyt, David E. Williams; 
Jefferson—Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Hoeft; Kenosha—Eunice S. Bacher, 
Jean Hummel, Ronald Jensen, Ber- 
nadette Tacki. 

La Crosse—Emma Erickson, Don- 
ald E. Field, Marie H. Peterson, 
Ruth Strozinsky; Luck—Garfield 
Rowe; Manitowoc—Merle N. Pickett; 
Mineral Point—John LeMay; Mon- 
roe—Derwin Huenink; Muskego— 
Dolores Wrzesinski; Oshkosh—Alma 
Therese Link, Josephine Schneider; 
Phillips—Weir W. McQuoid; Ply- 
mouth—Flita Luedke; Racine—Clem 
Crowley, Walter Hayes, Lloyd R. 
Moseng, Walter M. Stenavich; Rich- 
land Center—Mrs. Lucille Sanner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Unbehaun; 
St. Croix Falls—John D. Nelson; St. 
Francis—Marie Burnside; Schofield— 
Leon Case; Sheboygan—Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph E. Cutting, Luvern 
Kopp; Shorewood—Margaret Joseph; 
So. Milwaukee—Paul A. Honzik; 
Spring Valley—Allen Anderson; Ste- 
vens Point—Jon Schueppert; Stough- 
ton—Ethel N. Smith; Superior— 
Francis A. Caine, Dorcas M. John- 
son; Tess Corners—Mabel Chapman. 

Waukesha—Mildred Ericksen, 
Margaret Humphreys, Clarice Kline; 
Wausau—Aubry Hooper, Harry W. 
Jones, Ewald J. Schaarschmidt, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. R. Slade; Wauwatosa— 
Eleanor R. Brouwer, Jay Doolittle; 
West Allis—Geneva M. Lione, Edith 
Luedke, May Luedke; Madison— 
Norman Clayton, Charles Frailey, 
Robert Munger, Margaret Parham, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Weinlick, A. W. 
Zellmer; Milwaukee—Eileen Cant- 
well, Ellen M. Case, Eunice Fisch- 
bach, Rila Govier, Naomi Heitzen, 
Elizabeth Honzik, Margaret Hughes, 
Elden Hunter, Ruth Kline Lee, 
Frank M. Purtell, E. A. Rintelmann, 
Marcella Schneider, Ellen Mae Scott, 
Esther Wolfgram, Irene Yorke. 
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Witte watches. 


Munger and Zellmer plan convention headquarters. 
Should it be this way or that? 


NEA President-Elect Turner and President Kline 
Winners are happy. 





Jones considers. 


Ashby takes note. 






















Fabian Bachrach 
ERIC JOHNSTON 


PHILIP LOVEJOY 





Educators from every section of Wisconsin 
will assemble in Milwaukee for their annual 


VICTOR RIESEL 


WEA Convention, November 3-4 


N THE YEAR of grave world 

tensions, spirited election cam- 
paigns, and daring experiments in 
methods of teaching, educators of 
Wisconsin will convene in Milwau- 
kee for their annual convention on 
November 3-4, Approximately 18,- 
000 teachers from every type of 
school and from every grade level 
will assemble to hear intellectual 
and professional leaders review the 
past, comment on the present, and 
predict the future. 

Two new features will mark this 
year’s convention. It was just a dec- 
ade ago that President Winston 
Brown welcomed the WEA mem- 
bers to the Arena for the first time. 
For over a decade prior to 1950, 
WEA members met in the Milwau- 
kee Auditorium and the Robert L. 
Cooley Auditorium of the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School. In 1960 the 
Executive Committee has again pro- 
vided two meeting places in order 
to accommodate the vast throng 
which gathers for the annual ses- 
sion. Both the Arena and the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium will be used 
with each speaker appearing twice 
during the morning, 


Two-day Session 

The second milestone is the two- 
day instead of the usual three-day 
session. For several years the value 
of the Saturday meeting has been 
questioned, since seldom has the 
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third general session been well at- 
tended. Even the exhibitors have 
been adopting the practice of clos- 
ing their booths on late Friday af- 
ternoon because of the expense in- 
volved in the lack of attendance on 
Saturday. 

The Executive Committee believes 
that these changes of policy will 
have the approval of the vast ma- 
jority of members. 

President Hoeft has selected four 
speakers to present stimulating and 
thought provoking addresses at the 
two general sessions. The October 
Journal will carry the sectional pro- 
grams which have been developed 
by the sectional chairmen for the 
special interests of teachers. And 
then there are always the luncheons, 
dinners, get-togethers, reunions, and 
the evening entertainment which ap- 
peals to almost everyone. 


Philip Lovejoy 

Philip Lovejoy, an educator and 
a former general secretary of Ro- 
tary International, will be a speaker 
on the Thursday program. His sub- 
ject will be “The Human Factor in 
Education.” 

A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, he has been a teacher of 
mathematics and the social sciences 
in several public schools in Michi- 
gan, a principal, and an assistant 
superintendent of schools at Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, in charge of pub- 


lic relations, finance, and child ac- 
counting. After his service in educa- 
tion he was for 23 years on the 
central administrative staff of Ro- 
tary International, 13 years as first 
assistant secretary and 10 years as 
general secretary. He voluntarily re- 
tired in 1952. 

Since his retirement as general 
secretary of Rotary International he 
has delivered over a thousand ad- 
dresses in the United States and 
Canada and in seven European 
countries, specializing in personal 
relations and in educational adminis- 
tration. He attended the Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Educa- 
tion in Geneva, Switzerland, in July 
of 1958 and 1959 and again this past 
summer, thereafter traveling in vari- 
ous Western European countries 
studying conditions in both industry 
and education. 


Victor Riesel 


Victor Riesel, whose exposure of 
racketeers and Communists in the 
labor unions led to the dastardly 
and cowardly attack upon him on 
April 5, 1956, will address the con- 
vention on Thursday morning. In 
their attempt to silence him a hood- 
lum stepped up to the crusading 
columnist on a street in New York 
City, flung acid into his face, and 
blinded him, 

Victor Riesel came naturally by 
his labor beat. His life plus that of 
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his union-man father spans most of 
‘he growth of the labor unions, and 

passion for clean unionism was 
passed down to him from his father, 
who was business agent of the Na- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Union Local. Nathan Riesel’s fight 
for honest unionism earned him 
beatings, and in 1947 he died as the 
result of permanent injuries he had 
suffered. 

Riesel was born on March 26, 
1915, and reared in New York’s 
lower East Side, where crime, sor- 
did living, and sweatshops were 
commonplace, He graduated from 
high school at 15 and went directly 
to work, Studying at night he man- 
aged to earn a degree at City Col- 
lege in New York. In the course of 
his reporting he has visited many 
countries around the world and has 
interviewed many of the world’s 
leading statesmen and our national 
labor leaders. In spite of his pres- 
ent handicap and his constant dan- 
ger of further attempts to silence 
him, he continues his “ahead-of-the- 
field” coverage of important labor, 
political, and industrial develop- 
ments. 


Max Lerner 


Max Lerner, one of the Friday 
morning speakers, will discuss the 
topic, “Philosophy of Education.” At 
present he is professor of American 
» Civilization at Brandeis University 
> and is author of the recently pub- 
» lished masterpiece, America as a 
) Civilization. Prior to his appoint- 
ment to the faculty at Brandeis Uni- 
> versity, he had served as managing 
> editor of the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences, as a member of the Social 
Science faculty at Sarah Lawrence 
College, and chairman of the fac- 
ulty of the Wellesley Summer 
School. For a time he was lecturer 
~ in the Department of Government 
» of Harvard University and _ profes- 
sor of government at their Summer 
School. He has been editor of “The 
Nation” and editor and writer for 
“PM” and the “New York Star.” He 
is currently columnist for the “New 
York Post.” 

Among the many books of which 
he is author are: It Is Later Than 
You Think, Ideas Are Weapons, 
Ideas for the Ice Age, The Mind and 
Faith of Justice Holmes, and in 
progress are Karl Marx; A Revalua- 
tion, and a book of collected col- 
umns, The Only Fabulous Country. 
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For those who attended the Cleve- 
land NEA convention in 1958 he 
will be remembered as the speaker 
on the final evening program who 
held the attention of the 5,000 mem- 
ber audience until the very end. 
That takes a speaker of ability and 
one with a message of interest. 


Eric Johnston 


Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica since 1945 and president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce for an 
unprecedented four-year term from 
1942-45, will share the platform at 
the Friday general session with Max 
Lerner. Johnston’s energetic and 
loyal support of education while 
president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and since then has made 
him a popular and most welcomed 
speaker at educational conventions 
for many years. His subject will be 
“Whither Education?” 

After graduation from the Law 
School of the University of Wash- 
ington in 1917 and serving a period 
as an officer in the U. S, Marine 
Corps in the Far East in World 
War I, he started a small electrical 
concern in Spokane in 1924. His in- 
troduction into the business world 
soon led to his membership and ulti- 
mate leadership in the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce and later to 
a directorship and the presidency of 


the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Johnston has been called upon by 
three presidents, Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Ejisenhower—to 
perform services for the federal gov- 
ernment. In World War II, under 
President Roosevelt, he served as a 
member of a number of federal 
boards and commissions, including 
the War Manpower Commission, 
Management-Labor Policy Commis- 
sion, Management-Labor Policy 
committee, the State Department’s 
Postwar Economic Foreign Policy 
Committee, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, and the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Advisory Board. President Truman 
appointed him in January, 1952, 
chairman of the International Devel- 
opment Advisory Board, to which 
post he was reappointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in July, 1953. In 
the fall of 1953, President Eisen- 
hower named Johnston as his per- 
sonal representative with rank of 
ambassador to advance a program 
in the Near East for the unified de- 
velopment of the Jordan River 
Valley. 

Johnston is the author of two 
books, America Unlimited and 
We're All in It. He has been 
awarded honorary degrees by more 
than a score of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 








Nominations for WEA Officers 


Be sure to get those nominations into the WEA office by Monday, 12:00 Noon, 
September 26. Because the closing date set by the WEA Constitution falls on 
Sunday this year, you have one more day to act. 

All candidates for elective offices in the WEA must file their intention with 
the WEA Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, on or before 
noon September 26. Names may be filed by the candidates themselves or by any 
organization, group or individual interested in promoting such person’s can- 
didacy. If the nomination is filed by a group or person other than the candidate, 
a letter of consent from the candidate should accompany the nomination papers. 

Candidates along with their letters of acceptance should include data as to 
professional education, professional experience, and educational activities in 
which they have participated. A glossy print suitable for reproduction should be 
included. An Editing Committee, appointed by the President, will prepare the 
information about the candidates for publication in the October WEA Journal. 

Officers to be elected by the Representative Assembly on November 3 are: 
President-elect, First, Second, and Third Vice Presidents for terms of one year; 
Treasurer—The present treasurer has been elected to two successive terms of 
one year each and is now eligible for election to a three-year term; Executive 
Committee members for Districts I and VI for three-year terms. District I 
includes 21 counties in the Northwestern section of the State, and District VI 
is Milwaukee County. 

Remember that all nominations must be in the office of the WEA Executive 
Secretary by Noon, September 26. If you are mailing your nomination allow 
ample time for your letter to reach the office. 

On a few occasions in the past nominees have been disappointed because 
their nomination and acceptance were not received by the deadline. Don’t let 
this happen to you. 12:01 P.M. September 26 is too late. 











Pride Without 


Pollyanna-ism 


RIDE without Pollyanna-ism— 

that’s the prescription for the 
teacher of today offered by the new 
president of the National Education 
Association, herself a teacher of 27 
years standing. 

Most teachers love their jobs, ex- 
plains Clarice Kline, high-school 
teacher from Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
However, there seems to be a reluct- 
ance to talk about them and often 
the negative prevails. “If only they 
would transmit their love of teach- 
ing to youngsters—the profession 
would gain many new recruits,” she 
adds. Miss Kline was named pres- 
ident-elect at the NEA convention 
in St. Louis last year and succeeded 
W. W. Eshelman as president of 
the NEA this past summer. 


Proud of Profession 


Plainly a woman “in love with 
her work,” Miss Kline was always 
determined to be a teacher. She was 
encouraged by her parents to fol- 
low her dream—partly because they 
did not get a high-school education 
themselves. A few interested teach- 
ers influenced her as she worked her 
way thru Waukesha High School 
and Carroll College in Waukesha. 
Later she returned to teach history 
and Spanish in Waukesha High 
School and was also an instructor in 
special methods for teaching social 
studies in secondary schools at Car- 
roll College. 


Editor’s Note: This article about Clarice 
was prepared by the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio and distributed to all 
state education journals. 
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President Clarice Kline in her Waukesha High School office. 
A dedicated teacher and likes it. 


“I call our times ‘the day of the 
friendly insult,” continues the new 
NEA president. “We are afraid to 
tell people how we really feel for 
fear they will think us a Pollyanna— 
so we emphasize the negative and 
the sarcastic.” There would be no 
teacher shortage if we were con- 
tinually proud of our profession, 
adds Miss Kline. 

Presently on leave from her posi- 
tion as teacher of social studies and 
chairman of the department at Wau- 
kesha High School, Miss Kline feels 
that teachers have good reason to be 
proud. First of all, teachers must 
realize that they are trained to teach. 
“We don’t publicize our training 
enough. You see diplomas hanging 
in your dentist’s office or lawyer's 
office; we ought to show people that 
we, too, have been trained—as other 
professions.” 

Miss Kline’s training includes a 
master’s degree from Northwestern 
University and additional work dur- 
ing summer sessions at the Univer- 
sities of Minnesota, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. This summer she received 
an honorary doctor of social sci- 
ences degree from her alma mater, 
Carroll College. 

Another source of the teacher's 
pride, Miss Kline points out, should 
be the understanding of the impor- 
tant role of public education in the 
United States. “I always think how 
true are the words: the school that 
built America!” She has some ideas 
on how an appreciation of public 
schools could be built. It should be 
a part of everyone’s general educa- 


tion. Not just a “history of educa- 
tion” but a feeling for the contribu- 
tion that free universal education 
has made to world culture. 


Work for the Year 


During this next year as NEA 
president, Miss Kline will be able to 
make her ideas known. She will 
spend much of her time at NEA 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
conferring with the permanent staff. 
Field work will take her to all parts 
of the nation, speaking at confer- | 
ences and conventions and talking | 
with national leaders in other fields. | 
This summer, she and NEA Past- 
President Eshelman were co-chair- 
men of the NEA delegation to the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession at | 
its annual meeting in Amsterdam. 
It was her first trip to Europe. 

Besides being a spokesman for 
the NEA, Miss Kline feels that she 
would like to work within the or- 
ganization itself, particularly to em- [| 
phasize the responsibilities of teach- | 
ers to education. 

“There’s more to being a teacher | 
than just knowing a subject well,” | 
is her advice for the improvement | 
of the profession. “Teachers ought | 
to be concerned with such things as | 
the budget, new buildings, and pro- 
fessional organization.” 

She is one to practice what she 
preaches. She had served on many 
committees of both the Waukesha 
Teachers Association and the Wis- 
consin Education Association and 
has been president of both groups. 
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yr the past three years she has 
en a member of the NEA’s Na- 
onal Commission on Teacher Edu- 
‘tion and Professional Standards 
and has served on committees of 
‘ie NEA Defense Commission and 
)epartment of Classroom Teachers. 

Within her own school, Miss Kline 
>ag much to be proud of. One of 
the most interesting positions she 
has had was serving as chairman of 
ihe Faculty Committee planning 
classrooms for the new high school 
in Waukesha. Members of this Com- 
mittee, she says, literally became 
“amateur architects” and the school 
was the first one in the country to 
be built according to specifications 
made by teachers themselves. 


search papers. For a unit on the 
family we might read novels like 
Ethan Frome or Anna Karenina.” A 
unit on public information and pro- 
paganda alerts her seniors about 
“jumping to conclusions” and think- 
ing in “generalities.” 

Her concern and respects for her 
students are reciprocated. They 
boast that she is “the best dressed 
teacher in school” and that she “has 
her classes under pretty good con- 
trol and herself, too.” 

Another quality that the students 
appreciate is her treatment of them 
as individuals. According to one 
coed, “Three days after school 
started, she knew all of us and a 
little something about each one. She 





Donna Reed, William G. Carr, and Clarice Kline 
The President will have many and varied duties thruout the year. 


Her strong feelings about the re- 
sponsibilities of teachers are only 
equaled by her dedication to the 
youngsters she terms “my seniors.” 
As teacher in the senior “American 
Problems” course, her ruling pur- 
pose is to have students see the 
“other side” of controversial issues 
in economics and sociology. “We try 
to avoid snap judgments,” she says, 
“and we let our opinions jell a bit.” 

In her class, interviews with pub- 
lic officials, a visit to Chicago, and 
the playing with a fictitious $1,000 
on the stock market all help her stu- 
dents to relate “real-life” problems 
to the general American economy 
and economic theory. “Some even 
do their parents’ income tax,” she 
proudly states. 

There is no “busy work” in her 
classes, “I assign long-range re- 
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made me feel she was really inter- 
ested in us.” Her conference room 
is usually filled with personal mate- 
rials that students are invited to use 
as reference. Miss Kline states that 
she values her students’ opinions 
and she asks for them frequently, 
in both assigned themes and infor- 
mal questioning. 

For the multitude of reasons 
stated above, the blond, blue-eyed 
NEA president has a right to be 
proud to be a teacher. Most of us 
might never shape world destiny, 
Miss Kline says, but as a teacher 
you never know when you might 
touch someone’s life. “Quite uncon- 
sciously, something a teacher might 
say can be the turning point in an- 
other’s life. Here is where you touch 
immortality. And that should be ex- 
planation enough for our pride.” 
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UW Speech and Hearing 
Center Can Help You 


EACHERS observing children 

with speech or hearing dis- 
orders which are not being cared for 
at the present time are urged to in- 
quire at the Speech and Hearing 
Rehabilitation Center at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Madison for pos- 
sible assistance, The Center was 
opened at the University on March 
10, 1960 to serve the four-fold func- 
tion of service to the public, train- 
ing professional workers, research 
in the field of speech and hearing, 
and public education. 

The service to the public is eval- 
uation and therapy for either speech 
or hearing problems, Some of the 
many types of speech difficulties 
seen at the center are cerebral palsy, 
stuttering, foreign dialect, voice dis- 
orders, articulation problems, de- 
layed speech, and cleft palate. 

In the field of hearing the Center 
offers hearing tests, hearing aid eval- 
uations, hearing aid orientation and 
instruction in speech reading, audi- 
tory training, and speech conserva- 
tion or speech correction. 

The Center also is used to aug- 
ment the clinical facilities available 
for graduate trainees of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

In the area of research several 
studies are underway to seek the 
causes of speech and hearing diffi- 
culties and to discover the means to 
remedy the disorders, 

The Center is developing a pro- 
gram of information by which the 
general public will become aware of 
the services available. Staff mem- 
bers emphasize that the Center is in 
no way competing with or overlap- 
ping the services of the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children in the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
It provides services not only to chil- 
dren of school age which are not 
being served by present agencies 
but also for pre-school age children 
and adults. The Center, located in 
Building T-17, Linden Drive, on the 
University campus, has been made 
available thru the cooperation of 
the University, the United Com- 
munity Chest, the Rehabilitation Di- 
vision of the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, and the 
Federal Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 





Of vital interest to all Wisconsin educators is the 


Beliefs About Education 
In Our Major Party Platforms 


DUCATION is in the limelight as never before. 

The struggle for minds of men and for supremacy 
in fields of science and technology between powerful 
nations representing diametrically opposing ideologies 
has caused renewed interest in our educational system. 
Altho from the beginning of public schools in Wiscon- 
sin, education has been considered a state responsibil- 
ity, the management and financing, however, have been 
largely a local obligation. In order to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity and to distribute the cost, the state 
has gradually assumed a larger share of financing 
education. 

In addition to state support, several questions of edu- 
cational policy will face the legislature which convenes 
in Madison next January. On the national level federal 
support for school construction and teachers’ salaries is 
a vital issue. 

In Wisconsin, the legislature is, in a sense, a board of 
education which determines educational policies and 
appropriates money for school purposes. In the nation, 
Congress and the Administration have granted some 
support to higher education, to some areas in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and to vocational schools. 
Should the national government provide more support 
for education is the vital question in the coming 
campaign. 

How education will fare in the next biennium in 
Wisconsin and in the nation will be determined by the 
philosophy of those you elect to represent you in Madi- 
son and Washington. 

The statements of the two major political parties in 
Wisconsin on education and the means of financing 
education are from the platforms of the voluntary po- 
litical conventions held in May and June. Since the 
official platforms of the parties will not be adopted 
until the parties’ nominees for state office are chosen in 
the September primary, the unofficial platform is our 
only guide for the present. 

Laymen and educators may dream of better educa- 
tion for the youth today, but the professional standards 
required of our teachers, the type of school organiza- 
tion which we have, and the means to adequately 
finance our educational program are determined at the 
ballot box. Altho education is theoretically non-partisan, 
political parties do differ as to the nature and amount 
of state and federal support. 

That you may know the positions on education and 
financing of education taken by the two political parties 
in Wisconsin and in the United States, the Journal 
publishes the complete text of the platforms on educa- 
tion and finance in the state and on education from the 
national platforms. 
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Republican Platform 
Preamble 


HE Republican Party of Wisconsin believes in 

individual liberty here and abroad; dignity of the 
individual; freedom of enterprise; private enterprise; 
less government; government closer to home; integrity 
in office; economy and bal- 
anced budgets; conservation of 
natural resources; with sympa- 
thetic understanding of human 
needs, 


EDUCATION 


We suggest a continuation 
of the Republican program of 
increased education aids to 
local schools, as demonstrated by the Republican leg- 
islators’ insistence on educational aids over the Demo- 
crat governor’s recommendation for the 1959 session, 
resulting in local property tax relief. 


We will continue and extend an adequate student | 


loan program for needy, qualified students in public 
and approved private schools of higher learning under 
the supervision of the state department of public 
welfare. 

We will institute a study to determine better utili- 
zation of existing physical plants at colleges and uni- 
versities and to build additional facilities as needed. 


We support a program of adequate aids for voca- | 


tional schools for the training of skilled workers and 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped individuals. 


Federal Aids 


We recognize that federal aids are not something 
for nothing. The people of Wisconsin must pay now 
or later for the money they receive in the form of aids. 

We call attention to what is often forgotten, that: 


Administration costs result in less money coming 


back than was paid in, and 


Many states benefiting the most under the aid pro- | 


grams contribute the least because they do not tax 
their own residents and property to meet their. needs 
as we in Wisconsin do. 


TAXATION 


Taxes are the price that government must charge for 
services it renders to its citizens. The capacity of the 
general property tax to equitably support local govern- 
mental functions has been overburdened. We pledge 
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‘tion, not lip service, to a program of modern tax re- 
1m which will be equitable; we will recognize the rel- 
tive capacities of various income and family groups; 
e will, by creating a tax climate stimulating to econo- 
omic growth and the development of job opportun- 

‘ties, provide an ever expanding tax base to meet 

iture needs and which will have the virtues of stabil- 

y and adequacy. 

We believe that tax reform should be accomplished 
vy a legislative program to consider: 

Elimination of reliance on the surtax device. 

Elimination of the tax on agricultural livestock and 
on the inventories of merchants, business, and industry. 

Relief to all segments of the real property tax with 
special attention being given to taxes on homes to the 
end that this relief be realized. 

We believe that revenues to finance this relief must 
come from a broadly based tax and that the state and 
local tax structure resulting from this program of tax 
reform cannot, in our federal system, be a radical de- 
parture in effect or appearance from those of the states 
which compete with Wisconsin and must not operate 
to impair local autonomy or rights of local self- 
determination. 

We have no moral right to burden coming genera- 
tions for our present convenience and to defer our 
present tax obligations, and we pledge opposition to 
any program of unrestricted state debt. 


Democratic Platform 


Preamble 


HE Democratic Party believes that government 

is an extension of the will of the people, and that 
it should devote all its efforts to the greatest public 
good, We believe that government’s basic responsibil- 
ity is to the individual in our 
society—to his needs, his lib- 
erty, his protection, his legiti- 
mate aspirations, and his de- 
sire for a full and rewarding 
life. Our platform—and every 
plank in it—is devoted to these 
broad goals, and not to the 
interest of any special group. 
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EDUCATION 


Elementary and Secondary Education 

It is the conviction of the Democratic Party of Wis- 
consin that every young citizen deserves an education 
which will develop his talents to the maximum degree 
possible in order that he may take his place in our 
society qualified to accept the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, To this end we propose that: 

1. Increased standards of academic excellence be 
established and pursued at all levels of school admin- 
istration for the purpose of improving the quality of 
education in our schools. 

2. School administrators and teachers be assisted and 
encouraged to reap the maximum academic achieve- 
ment from each pupil in lieu of accepting “norms” and 
“averages” as acceptable standards of performance. 
3. Continued study of the costs of constructing and 
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operating our schools be carried on for the purpose of 
uncovering every economy leading to maximum wise 
utilization of the tax revenues available for educational 
purposes; and 

4. Steps be taken to insure that adequate facilities 
are being constructed to accommodate our ballooning 
student population. 

5. The Governor and Demécratic Administration be 
commended for effecting the largest increase in state 
aids to education in Wisconsin history. 


Vocational Education 

We favor continuing study of and provision for the 
needs of our young and adult citizens for vocational 
training—egspecially vital now because of increasing 
automation in industry. It is necessary that proper 
coordination be effected between the publicly sup- 
ported vocational schools and other public institutions 
of post-high school education. Special attention should 
be given to the training of the physically handicapped 
for productive occupations. 


Higher Education 

To implement our conviction of the urgency of 
broadening and improving the means of advancement 
and diffusion of higher learning in Wisconsin, we pro- 
pose that: 

1. The financial barriers to higher education should 
be removed. To eliminate the wastage of our human 
resources which high-cost education entails, we rec- 
ommend an adequately supported loan and scholarship 
program for giving assistance to qualified and needy 
students attending both public and private institutions 
of higher learning. The administration of the student 
loan and scholarship program should be under the 
jurisdiction of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion or a Commission appointed by the Governor. 

2. Adequate financial support be provided for physi- 
cal facilities and for high calibre faculties. Buildings 
at many of the State Colleges and at the University 
are inadequate for existing enrollments, and prompt 
attention to building needs is essential to avoid a break- 
down of our system of higher education during the 
coming decade. The salaries of faculty members should 
be substantially increased to retain our outstanding 
faculties and provide for additions as needed. The needs 
of the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee for increased 
facilities and faculty are urgent. 

3. New programs must be instituted in teaching, re- 
search, and public service to prepare the State of Wis- 
consin to meet the social, economic, cultural, and tech- 
nological needs of the future. 

4. The State’s radio and television educational facili- 
ties should be expanded. 

We commend the Governor and the Democratic Ad- 
ministration for re-instituting the Wisconsin Idea. We 
believe in the partnership of education and govern- 
ment for the improvement of the life and well-being 
of our citizens. 


FINANCE 


We commend the Governor for his program of tax 
studies, and for his determination to base financial leg- 
islation on a thoro understanding of the facts and the 
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application of the ability to pay principle to the final 
burden of the state and local tax structure. 

We favor the withholding method of income tax col- 
lection. It offers a convenient payment plan for the 
taxpayer and provides a means of enforcing compli- 
ance by many who evade taxes under our present out- 
moded collection system. Republican opposition to this 
demonstrated improvement of the income tax, cyni- 
cally designed to force a sales tax, should be roundly 
repudiated by Wisconsin voters. 

We are opposed to the enactment of a general sales 
tax in Wisconsin for whatever purpose and whatever 
form. In every state where a sales tax has been adopted, 
the effect has been to increase the burden of taxation 
of those less able to pay. ‘ 

We do not prejudge the outcome of study by the 
Continuing Revenue Survey Commission, but we find 
nothing in its reports and deliberations to date that 
persuasively supports any change in the historic atti- 
tude of the party in this state on this matter. If addi- 
tional amounts of revenue must be raised we regard 
the income tax as vastly superior to a general sales 
tax from the standpoint of equity, administrative effi- 
ciency, adaptability, and responsiveness to economic 
growth. 

We favor revision of our lopsided system of state 
sharing of revenues to provide more equity and econ- 
omy in the distribution of state taxes to municipalities. 
It is our belief that the ability to pay principle should 
extend to municipalities as well as to individuals. We 
commend the Continuing Revenue Survey Commission 
for its exploration of this problem. 

We favor relief for real and personal property tax- 
payers, specifically directed to those whose burden is 
excessive, regressive, and capricious. 

In preference to the present method of borrowing 
thru dummy building corporations, with high interest 
rates and inadequate legislative controls, we favor giv- 
ing the voters an opportunity to decide whether the 
state should incur a legal debt for state building under 
realistic limits. 

We favor a franchise tax on banks and other finan- 
cial institutions, and a rewriting of the inequitable in- 
surance tax statute to cover large companies which are 
now exempt. The Republican Party’s traditional defense 
of special privilege was never more clearly exhibited 
than in the last Legislature when its members stood 
solidly, notwithstanding need for revenues, against all 
attempts to require banks to carry their fair share of 
the tax load as they do in other states. 

We favor the elimination of income tax secrecy and 
we support adequate appropriations, laws, and admin- 
istration to check income tax evasion. 

We favor simplification of income tax forms, regula- 
tions, and statutes to ease reporting of both individuals 
and corporations. 

The state government has the responsibility of in- 
suring local governments the fiscal capacity to provide 
necessary services, including expanded school needs. 
To this end the current Democratic administration has 
increased schoo] aids $33 million above those of the 
previous biennium. We propose further to expand the 
State’s contribution to school costs. 


National Republican 
Platform on Education 


The rapid pace of international developments serves 
to re-emphasize dramatically the challenge which gen- § 
erations of Americans will face in the years ahead. 
We are reminded daily of the crucial importance of 
strengthening our system of education to prepare our 
youth for understanding and shaping the powerful 
emerging forces of the modern world and to permit 
the fullest possible development of individual capaci- 
ties and potentialities. 

We express our gratefulness and we praise the count- 
less thousands of teachers who have devoted them- 
selves in an inspired way towards the development of 
our greatest heritage—our own children—the youth of 
the country. 

Education is not a luxury, nor a gift to be bestowed 
upon ourselves and our children. Education is an in- 
vestment; our schools cannot become second best. Each 
person possesses the right to education—it is his birth- 
right in a free Republic. 

Primary responsibility for education must remain 
with the local community and state. The Federal gov- 
ernment should assist selectively in strengthening edu- 
cation without interfering with full local control of 
schools, One objective of such federal assistance 
should be to help equalize educational opportunities. 
Under the Eisenhower-Nixon Administration, the fed- 
eral government will spend more than a billion dollars 
in 1960 to strengthen American education. 

We recommend the objective of the Republican Ad- 
ministration in sponsoring the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to stimulate improvement of study and 
teaching in selected fields at the local level. 

Toward the goal of fullest possible educational op- 
portunity for every American, we pledge these actions: | 

1. Federal support to the primary and secondary 
schools by a program of federal aid for school con- 
struction—pacing it to the real needs of individual 
school districts in states and territories, and requiring 
state approval and participation. 

2. Stimulation of actions designed to update and 
strengthen vocational education for both youth and 
adults, ; 

3. Support of efforts to make adequate library facili- 
ties available to all our citizens . 

4, Continued support of programs to strengthen basic 
research in education; to discover the best methods of 
helping handicapped, retarded, and gifted children to 
realize their highest potential. 

The federal government can also play a part in stimu- 
lating higher education. Constructive action would 
include: 

1. The federal program to assist in construction of 
college housing. 

2. Extension of the federal student loan program and 
graduate fellowship program. 

3. Consideration of means thru tax laws to help off- 
set tuition costs. 

4. Continued support of the East-West Center for 
cultural and technical interchange in Hawaii for the 
purpose of strengthening our relationship with the 
peoples of the Pacific world. 
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5. Federal matching grants to help states finance the 
ost of state surveys and inventories of the status and 
1eeds of their school systems. 

Provision should be made for continuous attention 
‘o education at all levels by the creation of a perma- 
nent, top-level commission to advise the President and 
he Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, con- 
tantly striving to focus the interest of each citizen on 
the quality of our education at every level, from pri- 
mary thru post-graduate, and for every age group from 

children to adults. 

We are aware of the fact that there is a temporary 
shortage of classrooms for our elementary and second- 
ary schools in a limited number of states. But this short- 
age, due to the vigilant action of state legislatures and 
local school boards, is not increasing, but is decreasing. 

We shall use our full efforts in all the states of the 
Union to have these legislatures and school boards aug- 
ment their present efforts to the end that this tempo- 
rary shortage may be eliminated and that every child 
in this country shall have the opportunity to obtain 
a good education. The respective states as a permanent 
program can shoulder this long-standing and cherished 
responsibility easier than can the federal government 
with its heavy indebtedness, 

We believe moreover that any large plan of federal 
aid to education, such as direct contributions to or 
grants for teachers salaries can only lead ultimately 
to federal domination and control of our schools to 
which we are unalterably opposed. 


In the words of President Eisenhower, “Education 
best fulfills its high purpose when responsibility for 
education is kept close to the people it serves—when 
it is rooted in the homes, nurtured in the community, 
and sustained by a rich variety of public, private, and 
individual resources. The bond linking home and 
school and community—the responsiveness of each to 
the needs of the others—is a precious asset of American 
education.” 


National Democratic 
Platform on Education 


“The right to a good education.” America’s young 
people are our greatest resources for the future. Each 
of them deserves the education which will best develop 
his potentialities. 

We shall act at once to help in building the class- 
rooms and employing the teachers that are essential 
if the right to a good education is to have genuine 
meaning for all the youth of America in the decade 
ahead. 

As a national investment in our future, we propose 
a program of loans and scholarship grants to assure 
that qualified young Americans will have full oppor- 
tunity for higher education, at the institutions of their 
choice, regardless of the income of their parents. 

The new Democratic administration will end eight 
years of official neglect of our educational system. 





Amendments to WEA Constitution and Rules 
Recommended by the Constitution Committee 


NLY one fundamental change in the WEA Con- 

stitution has been recommended to the Represen- 
tative Assembly by the Constitution Committee this 
year. It is to provide for the members of the Executive 
Committee to be delegates-at-large at the convention. 
Last year an amendment was added to Article VI, Sec- 
tion 1, designating all standing committee and conven- 
tion committee chairmen as official delegates. By the 
amendment this year the president, the three vice 
presidents, the past president, and the six members of 
the Executive Committee from the six districts would 
be delegates-at-large. The treasurer and the executive 
secretary are not members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and are, therefore, not to be given delegate status 
by the proposed change, 


PROPOSED ARTICLE VI 


Representative Assembly 
Section 1. The Representative Assembly shall be 
composed of active members of the association chosen 


by the locals authorized by the association. Each local 
shall be entitled to one representative in the Repre- 
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sentative Assembly for each fifty active members of 
such local and an additional representative for any 
remaining major fraction of 50 such members; except 
that a local from a city or system which employs fewer 
than 50 teachers but no less than 26, shall be entitled 
to a representative when 100 per cent of the employed 
teachers are active members. Committee chairmen of 
all standing committees and convention committees 
shall be official delegates-at-large. All members of the 
Executive Committee shall be official delegates-at- 
large. 


Proposed Rule Changes 


The Constitution Committee is recommending two 
changes in the rules governing nominations of officers 
and publication of the names of delegates. In the case 
of nominations of WEA officers, the Committee pro- 
poses that the filing date for candidacy be advanced 
from the present date of September 25 to Septem- 
ber 15. The second recommendation provides for the 
printing of the number of delegates to which each is 
entitled but not the names of the delegates. 





How YOU Can Help 
THOSE Who Quit 


Some don’t like school; some do, but for a variety 
of reasons have to drop out. In either case here is 
some sound advice a counselor may give a student. 


JOHN R. WRAGE 
Personnel Manager and Assistant Vice President 
Gisholt Machine Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


i ese student, girl as well as boy, 
who must drop out of high 
school, or who is unable to continue 
his formal schooling beyond gradu- 
ation, is the concern of every com- 
mitted teacher, counselor, and ad- 
ministrator, American society is rap- 
idly entering the age of technology. 
All predictions indicate that there 
will be an ever-increasing need for 
the trained craftsman and _techni- 
cian. The future belongs to the 
trained person. 

The student is urged to explore 
further technical training thru ap- 
prenticeship and vocational schools. 
Many apprenticeable trades pay 
over $3 per hour, according to a re- 
cent apprenticeship wage survey by 
Wisconsin State Employment Serv- 
ice. Apprenticeship is one of the 
oldest forms of education, similar to 
that of the intern or tutor. 

Wisconsin holds a unique posi- 
tion in relation to apprentices. It is 
the leading state, both in the num- 
ber of apprentices and in number of 
apprenticeable trades in Wisconsin. 
Some of the best known trades are 
machinist, tool and die maker, car- 
penter, bricklayer, auto mechanic, 
barber, cosmetologist, watchmaker, 
cook, electrician, and photographer, 
to name a few. 

Apprenticeable trades require 
from one- and one-half to six years 
combined -work experience, train- 
ing, and education. Much of the 
supplementary education is offered 
thru the excellent vocational school 
system of our State, 
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Recommended Steps 


The following steps are recom- 
mended for the student. Choose a 
trade with the guidance and help 
of teachers, counselors, and admin- 
istrators. In selecting candidates, the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
consisting of Labor and Manage- 
ment personnel make extensive use 
of standardized aptitude tests. They 
also rely on references, recommen- 
dations, and interviews. This is an 
excellent opportunity for the educa- 
tor to be of assistance to the student 
and advise him as to what lies 
ahead of him. The student, having 
selected the occupation he wishes to 
learn, should contact a prospective 
employer who has trained men, or 
is a trained man himself. He can 
get help with this by going to the 
local office of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service, to the Voca- 
tional School, and to the local labor 
unions. He must sell himself to the 
employer, prevailing upon that em- 
ployer to take him as an apprentice. 

When these details are complete, 
the student should write the Ap- 
prenticeship Division of the Indus- 
trial Commission, 1 West Wilson, 
Madison 2, Wis. If he is nearer to 
Milwaukee, the address is 794 North 
Jefferson St., Milwaukee. He sets 
forth in this letter, the apprentice- 
able trade for which he would like 
to train, the name and address of 
the prospective employer and _ his 
desire to become indentured. An in- 
denture is a contract between the 
employer, the apprentice, and the 


Apprenticeship Division of the In- 
dustrial Commission. His teacher 
can be of real service to him by 
helping him contact the Vocational 
School and investigate correspon- 
dence courses which will supple- 
ment his on-the-job training. He 
will be contacted by the Appren- 
ticeship Division which proceeds to 
supervise his training thru the pe- 
riod of the indenture. 


Security for Future 


At this point, the apprentice has 
laid out his job objective with a 
specific goal and a training period. 
He will receive a fairly good rate of 
pay, some formal education, and 
upon satisfactory completion of the 
indenture he will receive a certifica- 
tion by the Industrial Commission. 
He will have developed a degree of 
security for his future which will 
always be a source of very real sat- 
isfaction. Many graduate appren- 
tices are promoted to supervisory 
and other management positions. | 
Ben Franklin once said, “He who 
hath a trade hath an estate.” 





USING THE EXCEPTIONAL 

We know that Harvey White is a 
very able teacher of high school 
physics, that Robert Frost and Carl 
Sandburg can arouse an interest in 
poetry on the part of young people, 
and that Leonard Bernstein is a 
superb teacher of music to people of 
all ages. None of these could meet 
rigid certification requirements, but 
we know they are good teachers be- 
cause we have seen them teach and 
have watched students respond to 
their teaching. If we insist that they 
are not qualified or that they do not 
understand young people, we can 
only make our situation .ridiculous. 

It is not likely that such men will 
ever want to teach in a self-con- 
tained classroom where they would 
be required to keep records, take 
off overshoes, and collect the milk 
money, But as members of a teach- 
ing team, perhaps as television in- 
structors, we can use them and 
ought to use them. Their presence 
among us will do far more to exalt 
our ranks than we can hope to 
achieve by any efforts to build high 
walls around our profession, 


Pavut Wooprinc 
Ford Foundation for the 
Advancement of Education 
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OOKMEN are often asked by 

school administrators and teach- 
ers how to make their textbook selec- 
tions more objective. We hope this 
commentary, as approved by the 
Wisconsin Bookmen’s Association, 
will be helpful in pointing out cer- 
tain textbook adoption practices 
which have proven successful in our 
state. 

Bogkmen as a group have no axe 
to grind in textbook selections. The 
objectives are common to teacher, 
administrator, and bookman alike. 
The best procedures of selecting 
texts, aiming at the fairest and 
wisest evaluations, are a mutual 
concern and of equal advantage to 
all three parties. 


Service of Bookmen 


The publisher and his representa- 
tive are part of textbook evaluation 
when the person doing the selecting 
is after a thoro understanding of 
how the book will properly function 
in the educational phase under con- 
sideration. Such understanding does 
not come easily to the person select- 
ing a textbook or a series. It takes 
effort, time, diligent study, and 
building of specific criteria; it takes 
comparative minute analyses of re- 
cent professional research, of text- 
books, and of teachers manuals or 
editions. In and thru all this, pub- 
lishers’ representatives commonly 
called bookmen, offer a real service 
in explaining the many abstract, non- 
apparent aspects of any textbook, 
as well as the significance and appli- 
cation of the more easily recognized 


Based on years of experience and observation 


Wisconsin Bookmen Recommend 
Textbook Adoption Procedure 


LEE BLOCK 
Wisconsin Bookmen’s Association 


features. A bookman can and does 
save much time for the reviewer. 
And when several bookmen call on 
a reviewer over an adoption period, 
the effect is to increase considerably 
objectivity and discrimination. 

In the wise selection of textbooks, 
the freedom to discuss books be- 
tween publishers and teachers, and 
normal competition between pub- 
lishers should be encouraged, It has 
been said there are no salesmen in 
Russia. In our society the sales func- 
tion is imperative. A free exchange 
of ideas and questions between pub- 
lisher and teacher, when there is no 
interruption of the classroom pro- 
gram, is one of the best encourage- 
ments to wiser ultimate selection. 

We have observed that the most 
objective studies of textbooks are 
done by a few classroom teachers 
and perhaps one or two administra- 
tors serving as a committee. A com- 
mittee charged with the responsibil- 
ity of choosing a book or series is 
far more objective than a textbook 
choice involving all the teachers of 


A bookman explains his company’s product to a Madison committee. 
Our series feature the following. 
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a subject (unless this number is 
small as in smaller schooJs). It is 
amazing how many schools pick 
their textbooks by cursory impres- 
sions rather than by carefully con- 
ceived criteria. How often we see 
hurried last minute riffing of books 
leading to selections on the basis of 
pictures, paper, covers, and hunches 
rather than more important con- 
siderations. 


Basis of Committee Selection 


Committee members are best 
chosen by abilities and interest in 
the subject field under study. We 
know that in .each school system 
there are certain teachers more 
keenly interested in some subjects 
than others. An administrator or 
other teachers usually know which of 
their colleagues have special quali- 
fications in specific fields. These 
teachers become a really competent 
committee, far better than one se- 
lected on the basis of grade levels 
or schools. So whether the selection 
of committee personnel is by the ad- 
ministration, faculty nomination, or 
voluntary offer to serve, strength of 
experience in the particular subject 
area, plus interest, are paramount. 
Usually, the superintendent or chief 
administrator of the school system 
will want to appoint the committee 
since it is he who must ultimately 
justify the selection to the school 
board and parents, 


Criteria for Choosing 

There is great unanimity, even 
among arch competitors, as the cer- 
tain general policies under which the 
textbook selection committees func- 
tion most successfully. Here are rec- 
ommendations of The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, a vol- 
untary non-profit organization of 
most publishers of textbooks.* 


* Fuller discussion of this topic may be 
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obtained in the free pamphlet, “Desirable 
Procedures for Selecting Textbooks”, by 
writing the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
10.°R.Y.. 


1. The committee should not be 
secret. If it is to function effectively, 
it must function openly and freely 
with colleagues and publishers, This 
is merely another example of the 
wisdom of the principle “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at.” The world 
is too small, human frailties too 
strong, and social contacts too wide 
for any textbook committee to be 
truly secret. To insist that member- 
ship and deliberations be secret is 
a reflection on the integrity of the 
committee members, colleagues, and 
publishers’ representatives. More im- 
portant, a special skill is required 
for evaluating textbooks, and unless 
publishers are free to interview com- 
mittee members, important features 
are likely to be overlooked or mis- 
judged. Hence, undercover proced- 
ures tend to fall of their own weight 
and, in the end, to foster unsatisfac- 
tory textbook decisions. 

2. The committee should be small. 
The smaller the committee, the more 
seriously the members tend to take 
their work. Committees of about five 
members are desirable, altho larger 
committees may be necessary for 
larger cities, especially for elemen- 
tary textbooks. In smaller high 
schools, where only one or two 
teachers are concerned, the selection 
of the committee is automatic, the 
whole adoption procedure informal. 

3. The committee’s task should be 
kept within reasonable bounds. Good 
teachers are seldom expert in several 
fields, and therefore a small com- 
mittee should not be asked to select 
textbooks for several subjects. If 
possible, a separate committee 
should be appointed for each sub- 
ject under consideration. 

4. The committee should be given 
adequate free time. To make a care- 
ful study of all textbooks in a par- 
ticular field is a time-consuming as- 
signment. The necessary reading and 
study, the interviews, meetings, and 
reports—all these require time to be 
done well, Odd moments during the 
day or after school hours are not 
sufficient. The importance of good 
instructional material merits the al- 
location of a specific amount of time 
to textbook selection. Furthermore, 
free time gives added emphasis to 
the importance of the assignment 
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and thereby promotes conscientious 
study by all concerned. 

5. A time schedule should be part 
of every procedure. The committee 
should be given adequate time for a 
careful study of materials. Prefer- 
ably, the dates should come in the 
middle of the school year and not 
conflict with vacation periods. Sel- 
dom is anything accomplished dur- 
ing four or five months that could 
not be accomplished within two 
months, provided the members are 
made aware at the start of time lim- 
itations. Conversely, an allowance of 
only two or three weeks assures a 
final choice little better than that 
which could be achieved by a blind- 
fold grab-bag technique. 

6. Publishers should be notified of 


But the competent bookman can 
highlight those features of the text 
which have proved themselves to be 
effective in other classrooms and, 
from his association with editors and 
authors, give the reasons for the 
book’s content, organization, and 
method, In essence, even when his 
textbook has not been adopted, he 
has provided invaluable assistance 
by stimulating the committee mem- 
bers to evaluate and discuss the rela- 
tive merits of different teaching 
approaches. 

8. Restrictions on the number and 
length of interviews may be justified, 
provided their purpose is to save 
time and to promote an orderly pro- 
cedure. But restrictions which serve 
only to isolate committee members 


Book representatives patiently wait their turn to appear. 
Well-coffeed, they talk shop, etc. 


pending adoptions. After the com- 
mittee is appointed, the superintend- 
ent should notify publishers by let- 
ter that an adoption will be made 
in a certain field. The notice should 
include the names and addresses of 
committee members, information on 
the kind of book tentatively desired, 
the plans for interviews, and the 
schedule for hearings. Such a notice 
is essential if the committee is ex- 
pected to examine every appropriate 
book. 

7. Provision should be made for 
interviews. Textbook representatives 
should have at least one interview 
with each committee member. Some 
bookmen may not be well informed 
and committee members occasionally 
waste valuable time with the sales- 
man who doesn’t know his business. 


and to curb ordinary communica- 
tion have proved both unwise and 
unhealthy. They are deplored by 
publishers and teachers for the same 
reasons that most Americans resent 
every regulation based on fear, in- 
cluding almost all kinds of censor- 
ship and curbs on free expression. A 
qualified committee member has suf- 
ficient wisdom to detect the falla- 
cious argument, regardless of the 
charm with which it may be pre- 
sented. On the other hand, the sales- 
man who knows his business and 
has a good product can make a valu- 
able contribution to the deliberations 
of every committee. 

9. Hearings may be desirable. 
Hearings are helpful only if they 
represent a second step in the study 
—if they come after the interview 
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and probably after the committee 
has eliminated books it definitely 
does not wish to consider further. 
At such a hearing, the members 
whom the representative has previ- 
ously interviewed may have new 
thoughts and questions to raise and, 
under these conditions, the hearing 
can be a helpful step towards the 
selection of the best textbook. 

But there are hearings that are 
both futile and wasted. The one in 
which the committee sits all day 
listening to a stream of 15-minute 
speeches has no value whatever ex- 
cept, perhaps, to support the dubious 
claim that publishers have had their 
say. The only useful hearing is one 
that allows at least half an hour for 
each salesman, limits the number of 
presentations to three or four a day, 
and utilizes the hearing as a follow- 
up for an earlier interview. 

10. Outside consultation should be 
prudent. Committee members should 
be encouraged to seek the advice 
and counsel of their colleagues, but 
they should also be warned not to 
accept advice from other teachers 
unless those judgments are based 
on careful study. Merely asking one 
of the teachers to “come by my room 
and look at the books and tell me 
what you think” encourages the se- 
lection of textbooks for irresponsi- 
ble and trivial reasons, And there is 
the same inherent danger in asking 
the students to “look over these 
books and tell me which you like 
best.” Advice from any outsider, if 
based only on a superficial review, 
should be ignored. 

11. Development of a course of 
study and the selection of textbooks 
should go hand in hand. It is an un- 
wise and wasteful procedure to at- 
tempt to develop a course of study 
without regard to instructional mate- 
rials available. One sure way to have 
a course of study which will actu- 
ally function in the classroom is to 
a) define the board objectives of the 
program, b) prepare a_ tentative 
draft of the course of study, c) select 
the teaching materials that come 
closest to meeting the broad objec- 
tives in the tentative draft, d) after 
textbooks are selected revise the 
tentative draft in terms of the mate- 
rials adopted. 

12. Individual judgment should be 
emphasized. There are, of course, 
a few quantitative measures for what 
is good in teaching materials: vo- 
cabulary counts can be made, illus- 
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trations counted, sentence and para- 
graph length tabulated, number of 
exercises determined, and so forth. 
But if undue weight is placed on 
such quantitative factors there is 
grave danger that not enough atten- 
tion will be given to what is prob- 
ably the most important single fac- 
tor for evaluating instructional mate- 
rials—the skill with which the author 
develops ideas. 

To determine this, the committee 
member must spend time actually 
thinking thru with the author the 
exposition and development of cer- 
tain ideas. He must ask: Do these 
materials meet the learning prob- 
lems which children encounter? Is 
the content worth-while and valid? 
Are generalizations supported by de- 
tails? Taking these into account, and 
also considering vocabulary, length 
of sentence and paragraph, quality 
and teaching value of illustrations, 
are these textbooks good learning 
materials for the subject and grade 
for which they were intended? 

An intelligent answer to these 
questions requires careful thought 
and judgment. Quantitative meas- 


ures may contribute to the selection 
but they should not determine it. 
Subjective judgments are essential. 


Systems in Use 

Many Wisconsin school systems 
employ many of the above methods 
of textbook selection and some of 
them employ all of these procedures. 
Many of our school administrators 
and teacher committees have 
evolved similar methods of their 
own adapted to their local situations 
atter careful analyses of their pro- 
cedures. In addition, excellent 
courses of study and specific sub- 
jective criteria are increasingly be- 
ing built in conjunction with text- 
beok studies to improve local cur- 
ricula and instruction, 

The Wisconsin Bookmen’s Associ- 
ation members, composed of pub- 
lishers’ representatives who visit the 
schools of our state to facilitate text- 
book studies, feel the above recom- 
mendations are the best for most 
situations. We know they work and 
work well for best textbook selec- 
tions. 





Wisconsin will be expected along with every other state in the nation to help achieve 
the NEA’s goal of “A Million or More by ’64.” 

Since our state has only one out of every three teachers as members of our national 
professional organization, we have a greater opportunity and a greater responsibility 
to help all those who are promoting membership to make the goal. Some states already 
have 100% membership or close to it. At the close of the membership year on May 
31, NEA had a membership of 713,994. To reach the million mark it means that we 
have to gain 286,006 members nationally by 64, or 57,000 each year for the next five 
years. The increase of last year was over 46,000. What is Wisconsin’s position? Last 
year we had 9,476 NEA members which was 524 below our goal of 10,000 set by the 
NEA Board of Directors, and accepted by the WEA Executive Committee. For 1961 
the Wisconsin target is 12,125, an increase of 2,150 above our 1960 goal. This repre- 
sents 10% of those who are not now members of their national professional organ- 


ization. 








Thirtieth Year of In-School Broadcasting - - - 


THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


A NEW PROGRAM JOINS OLD FAVORITES 


DIRECTOR SALUTES 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


“All who par- 
ticipate in the 
Wisconsin School 
of the Air in 
1960-61 will help 
to celebrate an 
important event. 
It’s our thirtieth 
anniversary 
year!” said Direc- 
tor H. B. Mc- 
Carty, to the teachers of the state. 

“Broadcasters and staff join now 
in a salute to the imaginative and 
resourceful teachers who have dem- 
onstrated the force and effectiveness 
of broadcasting as a teaching aid.” 





HAROLD B. McCARTY 


GROWTH AND SERVICE 


Indeed it is an anniversary year 
as Wisconsin School of the Air be- 
gins its offering of 13 weekly courses 
starting on September 14 and run- 
ning thru May 5, 1961. 

The initial broadcast of Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air was made at 
9:35 AM on Monday, October 5, 
1931, by Lt. Gov. Henry A. Huber 
of Wisconsin. “You and Your Gov- 
ernment,” as the series was titled, 
was one of ten weekly programs 
scheduled for in-school listening 
over WHA, the University of Wis- 
consin station. 

A major share 
of the planning 
of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air 
since 1947 has 
been the respon- 
sibility of Arlene 
McKellar, asso- 
ciate director of 
the project. She 
has developed 
courses, super- 
vised writing and production, pre- 
pared teachers manuals, and done 
the countless necessary tasks which 
add up to successful in-school broad- 
casting. As a former classroom teach- 
er she sees the problem from the 
receiving as well as the broadcasting 
side. 





ARLENE McKELLAR 
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“Lives of Man,” written by the 
award-winning team of Milburn and 
Elizabeth Carlson is offered. This 
new series is intended for use in the 
upper elementary grades. These pro- 
grams are about the cultures of 
man, past and present, to help bring 
basic understanding of some of the 
forces shaping today’s turbulent 
world. This series was produced un- 
der a grant from the National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio 
Center. 

“Music Time” this year is narrated 
by Richard C. Church of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Symphony 
Orchestra. Professor Church will ac- 
quaint boys and girls with a range 
of music from Beethoven’s “Ode to 
Joy” to the “Bontoc War Dance.” 
They will meet the four orchestra 
families and sample the creative 
genius of 55 different composers. 

Experimental telecasting for 


schools is continuing this semester 
over the University of Wisconsin 
station WHA-TV. Seven series of 
programs for children, three of them 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin 
Improvement Program, are provided 
each week. They are in the fields of 
arithmetic, algebra, numbers, 
French, folk-history, science, and 
news. 

The use of these programs is con- 
fined to an area within a radius of 
15 to 20 miles from Madison where 
the pictures can be seen. WHA-TV 
operates on UHF Channel 21, with 
a 1,000 watt transmitter. Numerous 
Dane County schools are participat- 
ing in the evaluation of the pro- 
grams, 

The extension of this service to 
the wider area of the state is de- 
pendent upon the availability of 
adequate transmission facilities, 


BROADCASTERS’ ANNIVERSARIES, TOO! 


Thirty Years—Mrs. Fannie Steve: 
“Rhythm and Games” 

Celebrating her 30th year on the 
air, along with the Wisconsin School 
of the Air, is Mrs. Fannie Steve. She 
is the only one of the participants 
during that first week of in-school 
broadcasting whose program still 
continues. “Rhythm and Games” has 
been enjoyed by countless thou- 
sands of kindergarteners and _pri- 
mary graders as their first introduc- 
tion to in-school broadcasting. Mrs. 
Steve’s school record is unequalled. 





Twenty-Five Years—James A. 
Schwalbach: “Let’s Draw” 
Professor James A. Schwalbach’s 
creative art program is now in its 
25th year. This year’s series might 
be called “The Best of Schwalbach” 
because it features selected pro- 
grams from the broadcasts of the 
past 24 years. It includes two pro- 
grams which were national award 
winners. A Silver Anniversary spe- 
cial for “Let’s Draw” is the plan for 
five regional Gatherings of the Clan 
this year to honor young artists. 
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1960-61 PROGRAM SERIES 
PROGRAMS FOR THE YEAR 


To Supplement and Enrich Classroom Activities 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE Grades 5-9, Mondays 9:30 AM 
Conservation provides the underlying themes for these broadcasts in 
which Robert S. Ellarson explores a multitude of Wisconsin out-of-doors 
topics. 
LIVES OF MAN Grades 5-9, Mondays 1:30 PM 
This new series of programs is designed for use in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. It deals with man’s cultures and ways of life as they influence 
our changing world. Its purpose is to help school children better under- 
stand their world neighbors.. 


YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS Grades 5-8, Tuesdays 9:30 AM 
Utilizing a common-sense approach to the scientific world, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd Liedtke introduce boys and girls in grades 5 to 8 to the 
scientific world. By working with simple materials and checking the 
results, upper graders are led to find their own answers to scientific 
questions. 
LET’S DRAW Grades 3-8, Tuesdays 1:30 PM 
Emphasizing a wonderfully alive and experimental use of different art 
media, these programs stimulate individual thinking. Professor James A. 
Schwalbach has picked the best programs from this past 24 years of 
broadcasting for this—his 25th year on the Wisconsin School of the Air. 
LET’S FIND OUT (I) Grades 1-2, Tuesdays 2:00 PM 
There are two “Let’s Find Out” series this year, with one combined 
manual. Mrs. Gertrude Hoffsten of Station KSLH of the St. Louis Public 
Schools has scheduled the easier programs for first graders and some 
second grades. 


LET’S WRITE Grades 4—8, Wednesdays 9:30 AM 
Exciting ideas are in store for young writers as Mauree Applegate 
invites them to express their feelings, ideas, and thoughts in prose and 
poetry. This series, offered as a supplement to the teaching of the language 
arts, opens new doors of expression for youngsters. 
LET’S SING Grades 4-8, Wednesdays 1:30 PM 
Boys and girls share the joy of singing folk songs, American, Swedish, 
Australian, Canadian, Phillippine, French—and, yes, even a translation 
from a Chinese song. 


LET’S FIND OUT (II) Grades 2-3, Wednesdays 2:00 PM 

This second series explores and provides more difficult concepts and 
experiments for grades 2 and 3. The two series utilize one combined 
manual. Teachers are urged to select the series most appropriate for their 
particular groups of children. 


EXPLORING THE NEWS Grades 5-9, Thursdays 9:30 AM 

Young citizens, no longer limited to the boundaries of their state, their 
nation, or their planet Earth, are aided in the exploration of the signifi- 
cant happenings of the week. 


MUSIC TIME Grades 1-4, Thursdays 1:30 PM 

Children discover that good music becomes interesting music when 
understood and listened to creatively. Professor Richard C. Church, 
conductor of the University of Wisconsin Symphony Orchestra, introduces 
them to some of the world’s best music. 


WISCONSIN THEN AND NOW Grades 4-8, Thursdays 2:00 PM 
This is another series illustrating the influence of geography and 
geology on the development of Wisconsin. Doris Platt of the State 
Historical Society coordinates these programs with the monthly themes 
of “BADGER HISTORY” magazine. 
RHYTHM AND GAMES Kgn., 1-3, Fridays 9:30 AM 
It’s “fun time” on the Wisconsin School of the Air, as Mrs. Fannie 
Steve returns for her 30th year—a record unequalled in school broad- 
casting. Boys and girls learn that it can be fun to take turns and follow 
directions in the group activities. 
BOOK TRAILS Grades 3-8, Fridays 1:30 PM 
This year “Book Trails” explores the worlds of classics, fantasy, 
mystery, adventure, folklore, biography, humor, and science. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
1960-1961: 


ENROLLMENT AND ORDER FORM 


Please Print 


City and State 





Street or Route County 





School 





Teacher 








Total Number Pupils Enrolling 


‘ One Room 






























































j 
Sanak’ 5. Gor beam an 
| City El hon Other 
ENROLLMENT ORDER 
No. of —_ Number | Price — 
Grades | Pupils Wanted | Each 
Wonderful World 
of Nature 30¢ 
Lives of Man 30¢ 
Young Experimenters 50¢ 
Let's Draw $1.00 
Let's Find Out 
(1) & (Il) (One 
Combined Manual) 50¢ 
Let's Write 30¢ 
Let's Sing: Songbook 30¢ 
Piano Book 50¢ 
Record $3.00 
Music Time 30¢ 
Instrument Chart 15¢ 
Wisconsin Then and 
30¢ 
Rhythm and Games 15¢ 
Book Trails 30¢ 
Total 























PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS 
OF $1.00 OR LESS 
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MODERN MATHEMATICS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mathematics is a living, dynamic, ever-growing subject. 
In many respects it has an entirely different language 
and discipline from what it was conceived to be by our 
forefathers or even thought of at the turn of the Century. 


A. M. CHANDLER 
Supervisor of Mathematics 
State Department of Public Instruction 


S MATHEMATICS dead? Cer- 

tainly not! Mathematics is a liv- 
ing, dynamic, ever-growing subject. 
The vitality and enthusiasm of pres- 
ent day mathematical research cer- 
tainly dispels any notion that math- 
ematics is a subject whose concepts 
were conceived hundreds of years 
ago and embalmed in textbooks and 
courses of study. Current mathema- 
tics in many respects is an entirely 
different language and discipline 
from what it was conceived to be by 
our early forefathers—yes, or even 
as thought of at the turn of the 
Twentieth Century. New develop- 
ments have been extensive and many 
new concepts have been revolu- 
tionary. The volume of current 
mathematical development is over- 
whelming. 

Evidence to support this can be 
substantiated by many national and 
state organizations. One such organ- 
ization is the American Mathemati- 
cal Society, the learned society in 
this country devoted primarily to 
the advancement of mathematical 
research. In their journal, Mathe- 
matical Reviews, which includes 
critical, factual reports, some 1,200 
pages of new mathematical results 
are published each year. 


New Subject Matter 


One inevitable result of this ex- 
plosive development of mathematics 
has been the creation of new sub- 
ject matter. Such fields as math- 
ematical logic, probability and stat- 
istical inference, topology, and 
modern abstract algebra are largely 
or wholly the products of recent 
mathematical research, 

Another outcome of the research 
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and perhaps the one that affects us 
the most has been the reorganiza- 
tion, extension, and transformation 
of many parts of the traditional 
mathematics found in our secondary 
schools, For example, algebra has 
been transformed considerably in 
the last quarter century. It is now 
thought of as the study of math- 
ematical structures or patterns ap- 
proached from the concepts of basic 
set theory, whereas earlier it was 
looked at from a manipulative point 
of view. In other words, skill in per- 
forming the operations within the 
mathematical system frequently was 
the goal of instruction, rather than 
on understanding of the laws and 
properties of the system. From the 
contemporary point of view, mani- 
pulative skills are necessary and im- 
portant for efficient mathematical 
thought, but emphasis is upon the 
structure or pattern of the system 
and deductive thinking. 


Treatment of Algebra 

There is little change envisaged 
in the actual content of elementary 
and intermediate algebra, but a fun- 
damentally “modern” point of view 
is regarded as absolutely essential. 
Algebra must be treated as a study 
of mathematical structure or pat- 
tern, rather than only as the devel- 
opment of manipulative skills in one 
particular mathematics system. In 
other words, it should not be treated 
as a hodgepodge of unmeaningful 
rules where cranks are turned and 
answers just fall out. Orientation 
should be toward the development 
and understanding of a number 
field. This point of view does not 
advocate abstraction before concrete 
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or intuitive notions have been estab- 
lished. However, many of the ab- 
stract “laws” of algebra are easier 
to understand and much more use- 
ful than the arbitrary “rules” usually 
found in a traditional course. 

It should be kept in mind that 
manipulative skills are still of im- 
portance. In other words, pupils 
should be able to solve linear and 
quadratic conditions and deal with 
many other traditional algebraic 
topics which are necessary for sub- 
sequent learning. However, these 
manipulative skills should not be the 
most important or the only goal of 
algebra. It is not, therefore, a ques- 
tion of either skill or understanding 
—for both are essential. 


Modern Algebra 


The implications for “modern” 
algebra are largely in concept, in 
terminology, in some symbolism, 
and in the introduction of a rather 
large segment of new words dealing 
with inequalities treated algebrai- 
cally as well as graphically. The 
concept of absolute value is intro- 
duced earlier in the development. 
The notions of sets, sentences, state- 
ments, variables, relations, func- 
tions, (linear, quadratic, exponen- 
tial, logarithmic), etc., are formu- 
lated in “modern” algebra. Linear 
programming is a valuable new con- 
cept that could be introduced. 

The new emphasis is upon the 
understanding of the fundamental 
ideas and concepts of the subject, 
such as the nature of number sys- 
tems and the basic laws for addi- 
tion and multiplication (commuta- 
tive, associative, distributive). The 
application of these laws in various 
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number systems, with emphasis on 
the generality of the laws is stressed. 
As an example of the modern view- 
point, the distributive law may be 
cited. This law is the basic idea be- 
hind much mental arithmetic, the 
use of parentheses, factoring, mul- 
tiplication of polynomials, and the 
manipulation of fractions. Hence, 
with a good understanding of the 
law, methods of handling each of 
these topics separately can be elim- 
inated. 


Teaching Understanding 

Another modern viewpoint is that 
understanding and meaning can be 
taught in algebra by deductive rea- 
soning. Traditionally, elementary 
geometry has been taught from a 
logical, postulational point of view. 
Certain undefined objects and rela- 
tions (postulates) are assumed to 
have certain properties and then the 
consequences of these assumed 
properties are derived by the proc- 
ess of logic. On the other hand, ele- 
mentary algebra has frequently ap- 
peared to be a hodgepodge of 
manipulative processes for solving 
problems. The abstract concepts of 
algebra may or may not evolve in 
the mind of the student by expe- 
rience without being precisely de- 
fined and developed. The manipula- 
tive processes are set up for teach- 
ing purposes, but seldom, if ever, 
are they developed as laws in a sys- 
tematic fashion. 

Perhaps the difference in the treat- 
ment of algebra and geometry is 
largely due to the period of time 
when they were developed. Geom- 
etry was largely developed by an- 
cient Greeks and Egyptians who had 
a flair for logical systems, whereas 
algebra was largely developed amid 
the hustle and bustle of Renaissance 
and modern times when the main 
interest has been in the discovery 
of new knowledge rather than in 
systematization. 

However, algebra, too, can be 
rationalized and systematized. This 
process of rationalization of algebra 
has two important aspects. In the 
first place, we may start with the 
known system of counting numbers 
—1, 2,3, ..., and their familiar prop- 
erties as a basis. Then in terms of 
this system we may define step by 
step the more complicated and ab- 
stract types of numbers—fractions, 
negative numbers, irrational num- 
bers, complex numbers, etc. Actu- 
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ally these numbers were first intro- 
duced in a step-by-step fashion, but 
not on a basis of logical definitions. 
They were actually introduced be- 
cause they were needed to solve cer- 
tain questions. To be sure, they 
were not completely understood is 
evidenced by the names “irrational” 
and “imaginary.” Actually not until 
the latter half of the Nineteenth 
Century were these numbers placed 
on a sound and reasonable basis by 
such men as Meray, Weierstrass, 
Canton, and Dedekind. The process 
of defining and developing the irra- 
tional numbers in terms of elemen- 
tary numbers is a rather involved 
process. However, a postulational 
basis for algebra is easily under- 
standable, and from a suitable set 
of postulates the rules of manipu- 
lation in algebra are easily derived. 


New Topics in Algebra 

Let us now see how some rather 
new topics (sets, inequalities) can 
be woven into the traditional alge- 
bra course. 

The notion of set can be used to 
a great advantage at all levels. The 
idea of set is probably more funda- 
mental than that of number. To be 
sure, many elementary teachers who 
now use sets to develop number con- 
cepts find the children have a deeper 
and clearer understanding of these 
actual concepts. (Secondary teach- 
ers would do well if they continued 
this practice as they extend these 
number concepts.) At the elemen- 
tary level the pupil views a set as 
a collection, group, or aggregate of 
elements, such as the pencils in his 
hand, the members in his family, the 
desks in his classroom, the states in 
the United States, etc. In each case 
he can readily decide whether or 
not any specified element is a mem- 
ber of the set under consideration 
at that moment. This concept of a 
set and the members of a set suffices 
for many of the uses of sets in alge- 
bra. It also provides a basis for the 
two special sets and the operations 
on sets which will later contribute 
much to an understanding of alge- 
bra. The two special sets are empty 
set (null set), which has no ele- 
ments, and universal set, which con- 
tains all elements under considera- 
tion. Sets can be finite or infinite, 
depending upon the universe. The 
two operations with sets are “union,” 
which gives rise to the set of ele- 
ments that belong to at least one of 


two or more sets, and “intersection” 
which gives rise to the set of ele- 
ments that belong to all of the given 
sets. Again these concepts can be, 
and in many algebra classes are be- 
ing used very advantageously. The 
highly formal theory of sets need 
not be considered. 

Open sentences of equality and 
inequality should be treated to- 
gether. Sets serve as a unifying con- 
cept as is illustrated by the follow- 
ing equations or conditions in one 
variable, Briefly, an open sentence 
is an equation or condition which 
states that two expressions are either 
true or false depending upon the 
replacement for the variable in the 
sentence. Thus, the condition x + 
4 = 7 is true when the variable, x, 
is replaced by the number 3. It is 
false for any other replacement 
which might be selected from the 
given set of numbers. The set of all 
possible replacements for the vari- 
able (usually the integers, the ra- 
tionals, the reals, or the complex 
numbers) is called the “domain” of 
the variable. 

The “solution set” (the set of val- 
ues for which the condition is true ) 
is very helpful in any discussion of 
equations. The solution set of an 
equation or condition may be of 
three types: 1. it may contain an 
infinite number of elements; 2. it 
may be a null set; or 3. it may con- 
tain a finite number of elements. 
For example: In the condition 3 + 
x = x + 3, the solution set is in- 
finite, if the domain is the set of all 
real numbers; in the condition 2x + 
6 = —4, the solution set is [—5], if 
the domain is the set of all rational 
numbers; and in the condition x? + 
4 = 0, the solution set is the null 
set, if the domain is the set of all 
real numbers. The last condition has 
two solutions if the domain is the 
set of all complex numbers. The 
above ideas work equally as easy 
with inequalities as will be shown. 

The concept of a solution set is 
particularly useful when considering 
simultaneous conditions of equality 
and/or inequality. It should be 
pointed out here that conditions in- 
volving inequalities are traditionally 
omitted, This should not be. Let us 
find the solution set of the inequali- 
ties 2x + y > 8 and x —y > I, 
where the domain is the set of all 
real numbers. The solution set of the 

(Turn to page 30) 





With TEPS 


at 


San Diego 


ALMA THERESE LINK 
Chairman, Wisconsin TEPS Com- 
mission, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


In the 15 years since the first 
session of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards was 
held, many and great steps 
have been taken toward mak- 
ing the teaching profession 
come of age. In fact, in some 
states measures for self-govern- 
ment are ready for introduc- 
tion in the next session of their 


legislatures. 


N OPPORTUNITY to _ partic- 
ipate in the Annual Conference 

of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and observe the activi- 
ties of the preconference meetings 
of three related groups helps to give 
one a conception of the far-reach- 
ing effects of the TEPS movement, 
nationally and in the several states. 
It was my privilege to attend 
not only the Conference, but also 
the three-day meeting of State 
TEPS chairmen, both events being 
held on the campus of the San Diego 
State College. At the meeting of 
chairmen, more than three-fourths 
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Wisconsin TEPS representatives gather at San Diego. 
Amidst the sheltering palms and ocean breezes. 


of the states were represented. 
Among the facts brought out was 
the extreme diversity of models 
among State TEPS commissions. 
Only their goals, more adequate 
teacher education and ever-improv- 
ing professional standards, are en- 
thusiastically shared by all. Wiscon- 
sins Commission, with most of its 
members appointed by the state 
superintendent from nominees made 
by the WEA, is unique in its close- 
ness to the State Department of 
Public Instruction. A study of 
models of State commissions is 
planned for 1960-61. David Darland 
of the staff of the NCTEPS is as- 
signed to work with state commis- 
sions and the study will be under 
his direction. 


Goal Is Self-Government 


A discussion of the necessity for 
professional practices acts in the 
several states revealed the fact that 
study in some of these states has 
progressed to a stage where bills 
guaranteeing teachers certain rights 
including self-government of the 
profession are ready for introduc- 
tion to the next sessions of state leg- 
islatures, The aim of such bills is to 
free teachers from inhibiting forces 
that restrain them from doing their 
best work, A professional practices 
act might also serve as an enabling 
act making it possible for boards of 
education to grant teachers certain 
desirable privileges such as sabbat- 
ical leave. 

Assuming a prominent position 
on the agenda was consideration of 


the question of demanding bona 
fide certification and a degree for 
full membership in the National 
Education Association. That such 
requirements should be made was 
generally agreed upon, but a diver- 
gence of opinion was evident con- 
cerning the desirability of accepting 
only graduates of schools whose 
teacher education departments have 
the approval of the National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. By a resolution passed 
unanimously, the chairmen were in- 
structed to advise policy-making 
groups to support a plan requiring 
regular certification and degrees as 
conditions of membership in their 
respective state education associa- 
tions. 

A preconference meeting was also 
held by the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, and another 
by the Student National Education 
Association. 


Last of a Series 

The San Diego Conference, fif- 
teenth annual National Conference 
of the NCTEPS, was attended by 
over a thousand educators and in- 
terested laymen. This meeting was 
the third and last of the formally 
organized, cooperative series of 
TEPS conferences all relating to 
specific phases of the education of 
teachers. The Bowling Green Con- 
ference in 1958 deliberated on New 
Perspectives; the Kansas Conference 
last year was concerned with Cur- 
riculum Problems; at San Diego 40 
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discussion groups considered the 
various angles of Certification. These 
three conferences were cosponsored 
by NCTEPS and nine other organ- 
izations including the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Sixty 
other associations and councils co- 
operated to make it a success. 

Enthusiasm greeted the introduc- 
tion of electronic aids. Each of the 
40 meeting rooms was equipped 
for closed-circuit television recep- 
tion. Instructions, announcements, 
panel discussions, and summaries 
were broadcast at the beginning or 
the close of several of the group 
discussions. 

A preliminary report indicated 
that many groups agreed on the 
need for having an agency assume 
the responsibility for establishment 
of standards of excellence in institu- 
tions of higher learning with teach- 
ér education programs, and that the 
NCATE is best suited to be this 
agency, Institutions accredited by 
this agency may expect to be held 
accountable for the performance of 
its teacher preparation graduates. 


Reciprocity Practiced 

Reciprocity of certification based 
on graduation from NCATE pro- 
grams of preparation is now prac- 
ticed among 17 states not includ- 
ing Wisconsin. Some groups felt 
that it should be extended to func- 
tion among all states. 

Many groups felt that the ideal 
credential should not include the 
listing of subjects or specific grade 
levels, but they also agreed that 
until our profession was ready to 
assume a greater degree of ethical 
professionalism, endorsement for 
working at particular levels and 
specific subjects will probably serve 
to keep teaching at a higher point 
of effectiveness. 

Flexibility in certification, as in 
teacher education, is advisable, but 
this must not, however, be inter- 
preted to include a lowering of 
standards or letting anyone teach 
anything at any level. It should in- 
stead encourage the raising of 
standards on all levels in all areas 
of education. 

Complete findings of the confer- 
ence will be published and distrib- 
uted by the NEA under the title, 
The Education of Teachers: Cer- 
tification. 
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Does YOUR Salary Schedule 


Show Improvement? 


LMOST nine of every ten 1960- 
61 salary schedules, reported 
to the WEA Research Department, 
were increased over those schedules 
for 1959-60 (88.9%). These increases 
are largely due thru the combined 
efforts of teachers within their local 
associations. The Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association continues to be of 
assistance to local associations in 
their efforts to improve their finan- 
cial situation thru research data, 
comparison studies, and personal 
consultation. 

The average increases in the min- 
imum salary at the bachelor degree 
level ranges from $153 (in districts 
with 75-99 teachers) to $263 (in 
districts with over 500 teachers). 
The average increase in the max- 
imum salary at the bachelor degree 
level ranges from $201 (in districts 
with less than 30 teachers) to $397 
(in districts with over 500 teachers ). 
Minimum scheduled salaries at the 
bachelor degree level range from 
$4,000 to $4,700. Maximum bachelor 
degree salaries as scheduled for 
1960-61 range from $4,700 to $8,479. 
The median beginning salary ranges 
from $4,228 to $4,500 and the me- 
dian maximum salary ranges from 
$5,600 to $7,200. 

Median B.S, Minimum 


Scheduled Salary 
1959-60--- 1960-61—— 


$4500 
4450 
4400 
4350 
4300 
4250 
4200 
4150 
4100 


- 
- 
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CHARLES U. FRAILEY 
WEA Research Director 


Minimum Salary Range 

The minimum scheduled salary 
at the master degree level ranges 
from $4,200 to $5,140, with the me- 
dian ranging from $4,478 (in those 
districts with less than 30 teachers ) 
to $4,700 (in the largest school dis- 
tricts). The median maximum sal- 
ary at the master degree level ranges 
from $6,035 (in the smaller school 
districts) to $7,500 (in the largest 
districts). All maximum salaries at 
the master degree level range from 
$4,900 to $9,121. 

The salaries listed above do not 


Median B.S. Maximum 
Scheduled Salary 
1959-60--- 1960-61—— 


$7200 
7000 


6800 
6600 
6400 
6200 
6000 
5800 
5600 


5400 Lo~ 
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include allowances for men, mar- 
ried men or family heads, Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the schedules 
continue to provide these extra al- 
lowances ranging from $100 to $600 
annually. The above salaries also do 
not include any extra compensation 
paid for athletics, music, drama, 
publications, and other activities of 
a similar nature. 

In addition to the increases in 
median salaries the amount of the 
annual increment included in the 
schedule continues to increase. At 
the B.S. level the average increment 
ranges from $132 in districts with 
30-49 teachers to $208 in the larg- 
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est school districts. In 1959-60 the 
range was $121 to $196. The actual 
size of annual increments range 
from $25 to $550. The total number 
of increments range from 6 to 20, 
with 63% of the schedules having be- 
tween 9 and 12 increments. Several 
schedules show a change in the basic 
increment structure from a dollar 
value increment to a percentage in- 
crement with the percentage factor 
applicable to either a base salary or 
on the preceding year’s salary. 


Value of Master’s Degree 

Fifty-eight per cent of the sched- 
ules recognize a master’s degree to 
be worth $300 or more _ initially 
(1959-60-51%). Many systems allow 
several additional increments or 
larger increments to holders of mas- 
ter’s degrees increasing the differ- 
ential to a maximum of $2,100 
(1959-60-$1,700). 

One hundred thirty-five systems 
(113 in 1959-60) require additional 
training at regular intervals. In addi- 
tion 22 systems encourage such 
training. Ninety-eight schedules 
(1959-60-82) provide a cash bonus 
or credit for summer school and/or 
extension course attendance. Fifty 
schedules allow substitution of travel 


for required summer school attend- 
ance, and 74 schedules allow other 
substitutes. 

One hundred. sixty-one (1959- 


60-124) schedules include provi- 
sions for extra pay for coaching 
duties, ranging from $25 to $600 per 
sport. One hundred fifteen (1959- 
60-95) schedules include extra pay 
for extra-curricular activities other 
than coaching, ranging from $25 to 
$500 per activity. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS ... 
(Continued from Page 27) 


first condition would be an infinite 
number of ordered pairs. Five or- 
dered pairs of this infinite solution 
set are: (2, 9); (12, —1); (0, 11); 
(—2, 13); (5, 6)./ It is understood 
that x will always be replaced by 
the first member and y by the sec- 
ond member of the ordered pair. 
The solution set of the second con- 
dition would also be-an infinite num- 
ber of ordered pairs. Five ordered 
pairs of this infinite solution set are: 
(6, 0). The solution set of the first 
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condition is indicated below as well 
as the solution set of the second con- 
dition. Now, the solution set which 
satisfies both of these inequalities is 


the intersection of the two areas. In 
other words, any ordered pair that 
corresponds to a point within the 
intersection is a member of the solu- 
tion set of our problem. 

Many other concepts could have 
been chosen to show how they could 
be woven into the algebra course. 
It is hoped that this limited discus- 
sion will suffice. 

A close scrutiny of this article will 
show that the amount of inference 
for changing the traditional content 
is relatively minor, but the changes 
in the point of view and the inclu- 
sion of new concepts are vast. 
Hence, we must carefully evaluate 
our own mathematics program be- 
fore we can properly launch a pro- 
gram of modernizing our secondary 
mathematics program. The task is 
not insurmountable, The conquest 
of the task thru cooperative plan- 
ning, research, and experimentation 
by both group and individual ef- 
forts, will bring us closer to a mean- 
ingful mathematics curriculum for 
the boys and girls in the state of 
Wisconsin. 





State School Board 


Creation of a state board to share 
in the administration of Wisconsin’s 
public school system is actively ad- 
vocated now by two important edu- 
cational organizations. One is the 
Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards and the other is the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, represent- 
ing most of the school teachers and 
administrators in the state. 

The school boards association 
proposes that the state school board 
should have powers similar to those 
of local boards, including that of se- 
lecting the superintendent and de- 
ciding major policy questions. Under 
Wisconsin’s constitution, the state 
superintendent is elected every four 
years. He has both policy making 
and administrative responsibilities, 
plus rule making powers, a “judicial” 
role and various odd jobs. 

It would be logical to make the 
change that the school boards associ- 
ation urges, tho it would take a con- 
stitutional amendment. It would fol- 
low the well established pattern for 
the administration of our local 
schools, our state colleges and uni- 
versity, as well as for the adminis- 
tration of the state welfare, con- 
servation, agricultural, and other 
activities. 


The Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion is afraid that the legislature and 
people of the state may not yet be 
ready to give up the opportunity to 
select the state superintendent by di- 
rect vote. So the WEA proposal is 
to have a state board, either elected 
or appointed, in addition to the 
elected superintendent. This ar- 
rangement would seem to hold all 
sorts of dangers of friction and con- 
fusion, however, between superin- 
tendent and board unagreed about 
who was really representing the 
popular will, who had the clearest 
line of authority, where the respon- 
sibilities of one began and the other 
ended. 

With Supt. George E. Watson re- 
tiring at the end of his present term, 
this is an opportune time to make a 
change in the state school adminis- 
trative setup long overdue. If it 
doesn’t seem possible now—for lack 
of knowledge or feeling about the 
matter by the legislature and voters 
—to go all the way, any firm step in 
the right direction should be wel- 
comed. Even an advisory board cre- 
ated by legislative act which would 
take over various duties that could 
properly be assigned to it—duties 
now dumped into the superintend- 
ent’s office—would be such a step. 
—The Milwaukee Journal. 
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Divisional Association Officers Plan 
Convention Programs for Area Teachers 


FFICIALS of the three sec- 

tional educational associations 
which hold their annual conventions 
in the fall have been busy rounding 
up talent for the general sessions 
and in building subject area pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the 
teachers. 


NORTH-LAKE SUPERIOR 
Ashland, Oct. 6-7 


“Education—America’s Challenge” 
is the theme for the two-day con- 
vention for the North Wisconsin- 
Lake Superior Education Associa- 
tion. President Ronald R. Stuber, 
president of the association and dis- 
trict superintendent of the Ondos- 
sagon Public Schools, has secured 
five speakers to address the general 
sessions, 

For the opening session on Thurs- 
day morning, Oct. 6, Governor Gay- 
lord Nelson will present the state's 
position in the educational scheme 
of things. 

A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School and a veteran 
of almost four years of military serv- 
ice during World War II, he has 
been a member of the State Senate 
for ten years and governor of Wis- 
consin for two years. While in the 
Senate he served on finance, educa- 
tion, and conservation committees. 

Forrest E. Conner, president of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators and superintendent 
of schools at St. Paul, will deliver 
the keynote address of the morning 
on the subject, “Manpower, Facili- 


FORREST E. CONNER 
North—Lake Superior 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


GAYLORD NELSON 
North—Lake Superior 


ties, and Materials for American 
Schools.” He is a graduate of the 
University of South Dakota and 
received his doctor's degree from 
the University of Iowa. In 1923 he 
started his successful educational 
career as a teacher and coach. He 
rapidly moved up the educational 
ladder to a superintendency, prin- 
cipalship of the University High 
School, Iowa City, la., director of 
secondary education at Hibbing, 
Minn., and then to become superin- 
tendent of schools at Kenosha. In 
1949 he was elected superintendent 
at St. Paul. Dr. Conner was pres- 
ident-elect of the AASA in 1959-60 
and is president this year. 

For the second headliner at the 
general session on Friday morning, 
Walter T. Ridder will speak on 
“Another Day, Another Crisis.” He 
is Washington Bureau Chief of 
Ridder Publication, Inc., and as a 
syndicated columnist traveled with 
Vice President Nixon on his tour of 
Russia, with Premier Khrushchev 
on his visit to the United States, and 
with President Eisenhower on al- 
most all of his good-will trips and 
ill-fated summit conference. Ridder 
covered both 1960 political conven- 
tions at Los Angeles and Chicago. 

To close the program on Friday 
afternoon, Judge Harold Caldwell 
Kessinger, who was such a success 
at the WEA convention in Milwau- 
kee last November, will speak on 
“Architects of a Better World.” His 
witty, inspiring, and thought- 
provoking lecture is the result of his 


HAROLD C. KESSINGER 
North—Lake Superior 


years of experience as a municipal 
court judge, editor, world traveler, 
bank president, and civic leader. He 
was educated at Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Ill., Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Chi- 
cago. Judge Kessinger is a master of 
dead-pan humor, and the popular 
treatment of the most profound 
problems that affect the lives, liber- 
ties, and future of the free people 
of the world. 

During Thursday afternoon sec- 
tional meetings will be held and on 
Friday morning the annual business 
meeting of the association will be 
conducted. 

As the first speaker for the Friday 
morning general session, John Paul 
Stafford of Oak Park, IIl., will speak 
on “Horizons Unlimited—America’s 
Challenge to Education.” A graduate 
of De Pauw University he studied 
at the University of Chicago and 
the Garrett Theological Seminary 
where he received a Divinity degree 
in 1937. Dr. Stafford has served 
churches in Joliet, Ottawa, and Chi- 
cago, and has been a member of the 
Radio and Television Commission 
of the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago. He has been a popular 
speaker before educational, civic, 
religious and fraternal groups and 
service clubs. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Eau Claire, Oct. 6-7 


Two days packed with speeches 
by a columnist, a scientist, an au- 


WALTER T. RIDDER 
North—Lake Superior 





ERIK BERGUAST 
Northwestern 


thor, and a professor, and 26 round- 
table groups meeting on Thursday 
and four major sectional groups 
meeting on Friday will be the edu- 
cational offering for the members of 
the Northwestern Wisconsin Associ- 
ation in Eau Claire, Oct. 6-7. 

Bergen Evans, professor of Eng- 
lish at Northwestern University and 
moderator of that TV language-in- 
action program, “The Last Word,” 
will be the principal speaker at the 
opening session on Thursday. His 
subject will be “Our Responsibility 
to Intelligence.” His inquiring atti- 
tude which he exhibits on his TV 
programs was learned in college and 
stayed with him thru his Rhodes 
scholarship year at Oxford. 

For the second speaker on the 
Thursday program Erik Bergaust, 
editor of GSE, the Magazine of Mis- 
sile and Space Support Engineering, 
will take the teachers out of this 
world as he discusses the topic, 
“Missiles and Space.” His observa- 
tions and comments on aviation, 
rocket, and missile development 
across the major development part 
of his career has gained for him an 
international reputation in his field. 
A native of Norway and a natural- 
ized U. S. citizen, he was project 
engineer and technical editor for 
several aeronautical and missile en- 
gineering companies before becom- 
ing Rocket Engineering editor for 
Aero Digest in 1955. He has written 
several books on aviation, rockets, 
and missiles, and is a member of 
many scientific societies in the field. 

On Thursday evening, the teach- 
ers will hear Cleveland Grant, a 
naturalist who will present an eve- 
ning program of natural history. A 
graduate of Oberlin College and a 
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staff member of the Chicago Natu- 
ral History Museum for six years, 
he has delivered over 5,000 lectures 
on wildlife to over two million 
people. 

Friday afternoon will feature two 
speakers—Lanston Hughes and 
Drew Pearson. Hughes considered 
by many as the outstanding Negro 
poet of America today is the author 
of numerous books, songs, plays, and 
dramatic productions dealing with 
the Negro in America. 

Drew Pearson, perhaps the most 
controversial columnist in the United 
States, is one who has the reputa- 
tion of getting the stories that others 
can’t get and in some cases printing 
or broadcasting what others hush 
up. He is a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, was chosen to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and edited the college news- 
paper. He has a knack for relentless 
search for news and crusading zeal 
for good government. 

Walker Wyman of Wisconsin 
State College at River Falls is presi- 
dent of the association and will be 


CLEVELAND GRANT 
Northwestern 


succeeded by Hazel Calhoun, Bar- 
ron County superintendent of 
schools, at the close of the conven- 
tion this year. Louis E. Slock, sec- 
retary of the Association, reports 
that the NWEA has a membership 
of nearly 4,000 from an area of 15 
counties in the northwestern section 
of the state. 


What Makes a Teacher? 

You don’t become a good teacher 
just by sitting in a classroom for a 
set number of hours. 





RutH RvussELL 
Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Nevada 


SOUTHWEST 
Platteville, Sept. 26 


The members of the Southwest 
Wisconsin Education will hold their 
annual convention at Wisconsin 
State College at Platteville, Mon- 
day, September 26. Officers of the 
Association are planning a general 
session in the morning and _pro- 
grams for subject matter fields in 
the afternoon. 

Roland C, Gutnecht of Ridgeway 
is president of the Association, and 
Irvin Lathrop of Platteville, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





Action by WEA Executive 
Committee 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel 
June 3, 1960 
Summary 


Accepted Treasurer’s report. 

Approved payment of bills. 

Approved two recommendations 
of the Constitution Committee for 
approval of the Representative As- 
sembly as follows: 

1. Filing date for nominations of 

candidates for WEA offices to 
be changed from September 25, 
12:00 Noon to September 15, 
12:00 Noon. 

. Print only the number of dele- 
gates from each local—not in- 
dividual names of delegates, 

Agreed to allow the University of 
Wisconsin Visual Aids Bureau the 
use of the WEA mailing list for the 
distribution of their film catalogues. 

Agreed to finance a third State 
TEPS Conference for Wisconsin 
teachers in Oshkosh, January 27-28, 
1961. 

Approved an allowance for the 
International Relations Committee 
to hold a Tea at the 1960 convention. 

Authorized a refund of $5.00 of 
the $7.00 membership for those peo- 
ple who forget convention admission 
tickets at the annual convention, 

Voted to invite the NEA to hold 
its annual convention in Milwaukee 
in 1965. 

Agreed to send the President- 
Elect to attend the National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, Washington, 
D. C. on September 16-20, 1960, 
with expenses paid. 


H. C. Wernick 
Executive Secretary 


September 1960 
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NEA Study Reveals That 
Teacher Supply. Increases 
But Shortage Continues 


WASHINGTON-—June’ this year pro- 
vided an increase of 8.3% in the number 
of college graduates qualified to teach, 
but rising school enrollments indicate that 
there will be no diminution of the na- 
tional shortage of 135,000 qualified teach- 
ers. These conclusions are from the Na- 
tional Education Association’s 13th an- 
nual report, Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools, 1960, made public re- 
cently. 

The NEA survey indicated that 129,295 
of the June college graduates were eligible 
to teach, but only about 73%, or 95,000 
will actually enter on teaching careers. 


Better Schools Get Best Teachers 


School districts which offer the most 
attractive teaching careers, said Ray C. 
Maul, associate research director for NEA 
in charge of the survey, will draw most 
of their new teachers from the group of 
teachers of demonstrated ability in the 
less favored school districts. Less favored, 
but still above average districts, Maul 
said, will draw more heavily from the 
new group of inexperienced but well pre- 
pared college graduates. But many dis- 
tricts will be forced to rely on candidates 
who were not considered favorably - else- 
where, some of whom will not be able 
to meet the regular requirements for cer- 
tificated teachers. 

As has been the case in recent years, 
in the new crop of prospective teachers, 
those who prepared to teach in high 
schools (80,465) far outnumber those 
prepared for elementary school service 
(48,830). This creates an imbalance in 
supply because there are eight teaching 
positions in elementary school for every 
five in high schools. 


Number of Men 
Men comprise 38.3% of the incoming 


group of teachers, reflecting, in part, the 
greater number who have prepared for 


Higher Education Committee Establishes 
Long-Range Policy to Meet Youths’ Needs 


pe 


high school teaching careers. In the exist- 
ing corps of teachers 27.6% are men. 

The overall increase in prospective high- 
school teachers (1960 against 1959) is 
12.4%. An encouraging feature of these 
figures is that far greater percentages of 
increases are noted in the fields where the 
shortage of qualified teachers has been 
most urgent. The increase for science 
teachers is 26.4%; for foreign language 
teachers, 21.1%; for mathematics teachers 
31.9%. Increases above average were noted 
also in English and commerce. 

The report estimates that three of every 
four of the 837,000 elementary school 
teachers now in service have college de- 
grees, a marked advance from the 49.1% 
which was indicated in the first study, 
covering the 1948-49 school year. In the 
high schools, one third of the teaching 
corps hold master degrees, or better. 


Most High Schools Now Demand More from Students 


WASHINGTON-It will come as no 
surprise—particularly to the hard-working 
high school set and their parents—that 
high schools have been tightening up their 
requirements, in recent years. The National 
Education Association recently completed 
a survey which gives some of the what 
and how. 

NEA discovered, for example, that 11% 
of all high schools have increased their 
requirements for the study of mathematics, 
and almost 10% have stepped up require- 
ments for English, science, and social stu- 
dies. In about 4% of the high schools, 
science and mathematics are newly added 
required subjects. Foreign languages, on 
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the other hand, remain pretty much of 
an elective subject in most high schools. 


Graduation Requirements 


Graduation requirements have been 
stiffened too. More than half the schools 
studied have changed their requirements 
in recent years, with 13% of the schools 
increasing the number of credits a student 
must have to graduate. 

Also due for a change is the graduation 
diploma itself. Some 30% of the schools 
are considering changes which will give 
more specific information about the stu- 
dent to his parents, his future teachers 
and employers. 


MADISON-—A long-range policy state- 
ment for future higher education in Wis- 
consin—in which junior colleges or county 
teachers colleges in their present forms 
would not play a _ role—was approved 
July 23 by the Coordinating Committee 
for Higher Education. 

The committee decided to meet the ex- 
panding needs of the state’s young people 
within the framework of the present sys- 
tems, including the University at Madison 
and Milwaukee, extension centers, state 
colleges, private institutions, and voca- 
tional schools. 


No New System Needed 

The committee said “no need is now 
seen to establish new systems, such as a 
separate junior college system.” The need 
for additional centers for liberal arts pro- 
grams, when justified, “should be met by 
the establishment of additional extension 
centers operated by the University or 
state colleges.” 

The policy statement recommended leg- 
islation to “bring about the abandonment 
of two and three year teacher training 
programs in county teachers colleges and 
state colleges as soon as practicable.” 

“Each county teachers college should 
be studied individually by the Coordinat- 
ing Committee to determine its future 
role in the State’s program of education 
beyond the high school,” the committee 
said. In discussion the committee referred 
to the possibility that some of the 22 
county teachers colleges might be devel- 
oped as extension centers. 

Recommending tighter coordination, 
the committee called for. legislation “to 
bring both the schools of vocational and 
adult education and the county teachers 
colleges into the framework of the Coor- 
dinating Committee.” Both reportedly 
favor the move. 


Proposed Legislation 

The committee suggested that two 
representatives of the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education be added 
to the coordinating group, which now has 
15 members—five each from the Univer- 
sity and state college regents and five from 
the public. The state superintendent of 
public instruction, already a member of 
the committee, would represent the county 
teachers colleges. 

Upon suggestion of Meyer Cohen of 
Green Bay, the committee agreed to study 
an experiment in broadening general edu- 
cation offerings at vocational and adult 
education schools thru coordination with 
nearby extension centers. 

The committee’s policy action came in 
approval of a report from its Long Range 
Planning Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various public and _ pri- 

(Turn to Page 44) 
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American Team Study Russian Educational System 


MADISON—One way to make a teen- 
ager a better student is to put him to 
work in a factory for a while each week. 

That’s one of the findings which the 
Russians have reported to three leading 
American educators who studied Russia’s 
educational research methods on a recent 
tour. The educators, Chester Harris of 
the University of Wisconsin, president of 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, Jacob Getzels, University of Chi- 
cago, and Roy M. Hall, assistant com- 
missioner for research, U. S. Office of 
Education, are now preparing a volumi- 
nous report of their findings in Russia. 

The three men found that there is much 


educational research in Russia, but the 
methods of the Russians differ markedly 
from American approaches. 


Difference in Methods 


“The Russians emphasize what they call 
qualitative research much more than the 
Americans do,” says Harris, “Americans 
tend to employ quantitative methods much 
more extensively.” 

“Of course, the educational aims of the 
United States and Russia are completely 
different,” Harris explains. “In Russia, the 
one important criterion of the success of 
an educational venture is whether the stu- 
dent becomes more devoted to the Com- 
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more effective instruction 
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munist ideology.” In this sense, Harris 
points out, the Russians are not trained 
to think independently. They are trained 
to accept. 


Emphasis in Research 

There are four main emphases in Rus- 
sian educational research, Harris points 
out: ‘ 

1. To study the intellectual develop- 
ment of the students. This includes studies 
of problem-solving or thinking ability. 

2. To study the proper role of the stu- 
dent in the learning process; for instance, 
on how much activity should be teacher- 
directed, and how much student-directed. 

“Russian and American interests and 
methods in these two areas do not differ 
sharply,” Harris points out. 

3. To study character development or 
the moral aspect of education. “In the 
third area of Russian interest, the char- 
acter development of moral education as- 
pect,” said Harris, “there are great dif- 
ferences. The Russians consider something 
moral if it contributes to the welfare of 
the state. This is the sole measure of 
morality.” 

4. To study the role of labor in edu- 
cation, Russian researchers claim that the 
Russian system of putting 16 to 18-year- 
olds in the factories during part of the 
school week makes the teenagers better 
students. 

Harris says that educational research 
results are put into practice quite rapidly 
in Russia, because of the totalitarian sys- 
tem. “Successful practices found thru re- 
search appear in the educational system 
amazingly rapidly,” he says. “This means 
that children are sometimes subjected to 
large changes in educational policy.” 

Harris says that several Russian edu- 
cators are likely to visit the United States 
this fall to study American educational 
research methods. 


Government Seeks Teachers 
For Assignments Overseas 


WASHINGTON-The Teacher Ex- 
change Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education has announced that U. S. Gov- 
ernment grants for 1961 will be made to 
qualified teachers to teach in national or 
Amercian-sponsored schools abroad at the 
elementary, secondary or junior college 
level, and to participate in summer semi- 
nars abroad for teachers of modern lan- 
guages. 

Opportunities are open to teach in many 
countries. 

Booklets describing teaching positions 
in detail and proper application forms are 
available by writing to Teacher Exchange 
Section, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. Application 
should reach the department by Oct. 15. 


Goldschmidt Dies in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE-—William J. Goldschmidt, 
75, legal counsel for the Milwaukee 
Teachers Association since 1940, died at 
Columbia Hospital in Milwaukee July 6, 
after an illness of two weeks. 
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Teach good health practices with Walt Disney's delightful film 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
ANIMATED * 16 MM * SOUND 


A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. Everyone enjoys the 
wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 
performance today! Film available FREE on short- 
term loan. 


____ Pus a 


“| Promise Common Sense" isa | 


POSTERS HEALTH PLEDGE y ren. Coos review of lessons learned in film 
(for grades 2,3 and4) -\Woo.-- gecr: —to be signed and kept by each 
O..2°. gr = youngster. 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-90-C14 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me free (except for 
return postage) the film “How 
to Catch A Cold”. 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name. 








Six full-color posters (14” x 20”) 
showing scenes from the film. 
‘Ideal for classroom bulletin 
boards. 


(please print) 





2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) School 








3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street 





Entire cold prevention program 
available FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
makers of Kleenex tissues. 





In addition, please send: 
Copies of Health Pledge 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 
sets of posters (large State. 
schools may require more 
than one set). 


City 








©1961, Wait Disney Productions 
KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


(Note: Name of school must be given) 
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Student Professional Groups 
Schedule Year’s Activities 
STEVENS POINT—Preparations for the 


year’s activity in Wisconsin’s two student 
professional organizations were completed 
early in August when state officers for 
both held conferences with Amil Zellmer, 
WEA consultant to student WEA and 
the Wisconsin Association of the Future 
Teachers of America Clubs. 

On Aug. 5-6 at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Stevens Point, State President Jon 
Schueppert and other Student-WEA offi- 
cers planned the 1960 Fall Leadership 
Conference for officers of the 24 Wiscon- 
sin college chapters. Details of a program 
for the Nov. 3 sectional meeting at the 
WEA convention in Milwaukee were ar- 
ranged. One of the topics of great inter- 
est to all who attend the sectional meeting 
will be President Schueppert’s report on 
his participation in the Council of State 
Presidents Sessions at San Diego and Los 
Angeles in June. This will include also 
his interpretation of sessions of the Na- 
tional TEPS Commissions and the NEA. 
Schueppert officially represented the 1,600 
Wisconsin college students who are mem- 
bers of the WEA and NEA. In addition, 
plans were made at the Stevens Point ses- 
sion to improve and widen distribution of 
the official news publication the Badger 
Bulletin. 

Eau Claire State College was chosen 
as the site of the 1961 state conference 
from invitations extended by several Wis- 
consin colleges. 


BOYD, 





LIVE MATERIAL 


Because of our location in Northwestern Wisconsin ESSCO enjoys 
the planned economy of controlled and scientifically supervised 
sources of supply for many most-used live material items from 
nearby ponds, streams and lakes, thereby enabling us to war- 
rant your receiving superior quality specimens. We offer 77 
different live material groups from Amoeba through bacterial 
cultures—horned toads, rats, mice, many other small animals. 
Delivered to Wisconsin points in two days. 


Write For New Complete 1960 Catalog 


EDISON SCOTT SQUIRE CO., 


Biological Supplies & Equipment 
WISCONSIN 


Represented in Wisconsin by Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


The 1960 state conference was held at 
Stevens Point in April. Besides furnishing 
the Wisconsin Student-WEA president, 
the Stevens Point Chapter had the dis- 
tinction during the year of having the 
largest chapter membership (162) in 
Wisconsin. Jon Schueppert, a fourth year 
student at Stevens Point is president of 
the senior class besides being Student- 
WEA President for Wisconsin. 


Russian Biology Research 
Journals to Be Translated 


WASHINGTON—The American Insti- 
tute of Biological Sciences is currently 
translating and publishing seven Russian 
research journals in biology, reports 
Francis C. Harwood, director of publica- 
tions of the Institute. These journals are 
translated with support from the National 
Science Foundation, which is eager that 
such information be made more widely 
distributed to biologists thruout the 
world. It is hoped that this material will 
aid biologists in research, prevent dupli- 
cation of work, give some idea of the 
work being done by Soviet. scientists in 
a better international understanding among 
scientists. 

Additional information pertaining to 
this program may be obtained by writing 
to the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, 2000 P Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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NBC Continental Classroom 
Offers Math and Chemistry 


WASHINGTON—Mathematics will be 
offered during 1960-61 on the Continen- 
tal Classroom TV program over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network. 
The announcement was made recently by 
John E. Ivey, Jr., president of Leaming 
Resources Institute, which will sponsor 
the project in cooperation with the Con- 
ference Board of the Mathematical Sci- 
ences and NBC. The course, entitled, 
“Contemporary Mathematics,” will offer 
Modern Algebra during the first semester 
and Probability and Statistics the second 
semester. John L. Kelley, head of the 
mathematics department of the University 
of California, will teach the first semester 
and Frederick Mosteller, chairman of the 
department of statistics of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will offer the second semester’s 
course. 


Modification of Format 

A modification of the format of the past 
two years will be made to include under- 
graduate as well as graduate sections. The 
course will be broadcast five weekdays, 
6:30-7:00 am., for graduate students, 
whereas undergraduates will only be ex- 
pected to view the Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday sessions. 

Modern Chemistry, taught in 1959-60 
by John F. Baxter of the University of 
Florida and reproduced on videotape, will 
be repeated over the NBC network in 
1960-61, from 6 to 6:30 a.m. A recent 
survey indicates that the course had a 
daily audience of more than 500,000, of 
which approximately 40,000 were teachers. 

Last year some of the state and private 
colleges in Wisconsin offered credit for 
the chemistry course. Colleges offering 
credit for this year will be announced 
later. 


Socials Studies President 
Joins University Faculty 


MADISON—Emlyn D. Jones, presi- 
dent-elect of the National Council of 
Social Studies, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, became pro- 
fessor of education and history at the 
University of Wisconsin on Sept. 1. Since 
1950 he has been director of social stu- 
dies of the Seattle Public Schools. 

Jones will head the history department 
of Wisconsin High School and will teach 
methods of instruction in social studies. 

He will become president of the Na- 
tional Council of Social Studies at its 
annual convention in Boston Nov. 25-27. 


Baraboo Honors Educators 


BARABOO—On May 9 the Baraboo 
Education Association honored the retir- 
ing school board president and two mem- 
bers of the faculty who have completed 
more than 20 years of teaching in the 
Baraboo schools. Honored were Attorney 
Harland H. Hill, a member of the school 
board for 24 years, Principal Garner Smith 
of the Junior High School, and William 
Liedholdt, physical education director. 
Each was presented with a gift. 
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Raise ever-needed funds 
for school or civic 
projects, trips, outings. 
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RAISE "100" 1300" 


The Brundage “Fund Raising” Program is used by schools, 


w churches, PTA’s and other organizations to raise extra money. 


It’s so easy too. 

The unique, newly designed Brundage assortments of Christmas 
cards and exquisite name-imprinted Christmas cards, colorful 
gift wrappings and gift items are so appealing and so reasonably 


# priced that friends and neighbors will want several boxes. Make 


up to 100% profit. No experience is needed and it’s a lot of fun. 
Take advantage of the huge demand in your area. 

FREE individual and class record system. Special credit plan. 
Send for actual samples and full particulars TODAY. On approval 
— no obligation. 

Serving the Schools, PTA’s and Churches of the 
Midwest since 1927, 


IVA E. BRUNDAGE & SONS 


, 4600 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 4, Mich. Phone: TExas 4-8150 


Art Linkletter says: “Take my 

word for it—you can earn all 

the extra money you need 

with these Art Linkletter 

“Favorite Selections” 

WIN A TRIP TO HOLLYWOOD AND 
A DAY WITH ART LINKLETTER 


Mail coupon for full particulars 
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Compulsory Attendance Is Question for Survey 


CHICAGO—“Compulsory attendance is 
futile when the school program is weak,” 
say the majority of school superintendents 
recently polled by The Nation’s Schools. 

According to The Nation’s Schools poll, 
73% of the superintendents felt that all 
children should not be required to attend 
school until they are 18 years old, or have 
completed 12 full grades of schooling. 
Sixty-one per cent of the administrators 
would permit the students to drop out of 
school after their 16th birthday. 


Commenting on the futility of compul- 
sory attendance, a superintendent from 
Pennsylvania: states, “Our schools are 
clogged with students who have no inter- 
est in what they are doing: forcing them 
to stay in school does not assure their 
making good use of the opportunities.” 
An Illinois administrator contends, “Com- 
pulsory attendance for students who don’t 
want to avail themselves of the educa- 
tional opportunities offered is a waste of 
the school’s efforts and is a hindrance to 





MAGIC PRINTS FROM THE KITCHEN 
Making Block Prints from Vegetables 


Vegetable regulars star in new role as 
children stamp out imaginative and 
decorative designs on colorful paper. 


It’s fun to produce prints with blocks 
cut from potatoes and carrots and to 
see what patterns can be had with the 
cross sections—also with arcs of 
celery, wedges of cabbage, concentric 
circles of onion halves. 


Use tempera or powdered paint, 
mixed to creamy consistency. Apply 
with a paint or paste brush to vege- 
table “block.” Keep vegetable dry. 
Blot excess dampness. Let one color 
paint dry before adding another color. 
Prints make pictures for child’s 
room, book covers, gift wrapping 
paper, greeting cards, etc. 


Key to photo: green pepper, celery, onion, 
carrot make clown; onion, celery, pepper, 
and carved potato and carrot make design. 
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Slice vegetable; cut design. 
Blot excess moisture and 
let stand half hour to dry. 


Mix tempera or powdered 
paint to a consistency of 
cream; apply to the design. 


Place paper upon pad of 
newspaper. Press design to 
paper; hold firmly; remove. 


Enjoy the 


> lively, satisfying flavor 
of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
And, the smooth natural chewing 
helps ease tension. Try it. 





the proper education of those who want 
to learn.” 

However, 26% of the superintendents 
participating in The Nation’s Schools poll 
believe that all children should be re- 
quired to have 12 full grades of schooling. 
“We must provide an education for all 
youth,” said a respondent from Vermont. 
“Each child should complete a high school 
course tailored to need, adaptability, and 
capacity,” he maintained. 


Technical Training 

Some of the schoolmen believe that 
compulsory attendance for all until the 
age of 18 might be beneficial if tech- 
nical training could be provided for those 
with low academic achievement. “In 
larger schools where vocational subjects 
are offered, attendance until the age of 18 
would work well. In small schools having 
no program in vocational education, it is 
a waste of time for some students to 
attempt to carry an academic schedule,” 
a Nebraska respondent said. 

One group of respondents would per- 
mit students who “will not or cannot 
learn” to quit school to obtain a job. 
“Working regulations should be changed 
so that students who drop out of school 
could begin working at 16 years of age,” 
replied a North Carolina official. 

A Michigan superintendent who would 
permit children to drop out of school at 
the age of 14 made this suggestion: “I am 
in favor of a type of work camp for those 
unable to succeed in classrooms. I visual- 
ize something on the order of the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps.” 


FTA Chooses New Officers 
And Plans Improved Action 


MILWAUKEE-John Wittiac, West 
Milwaukee High School, was elected state 
president of the Wisconsin Association of 
High School FTA Clubs at the annual 
state convention held at Stevens Point, 
Apr. 8-9. He succeeded Marlene Heinz, 
Custer High School, Milwaukee. Other 
officers elected were: Richard Fischer, vice 
president, Pius XI High School, Milwau- 
kee; Marlene Helm, secretary, West Bend 
High School, West Bend; Alice Knox, 
treasurer, Nicolet High School, Milwau- 
kee; Mary Horlivy, historian, West Mil- 
waukee High School, Milwaukee. 

The FTA association is composed of 
87 Wisconsin clubs with slightly over 
3,000 members. Its officers met Aug. 9 
at the home of Mrs. Marion Turek, state 
adviser to the president, in Milwaukee, 
to make plans for improved club activi- 
ties thruout the state, for publishing the 
official news organ, The FTA Mirror, in 
printed form and for its distribution to 
every member. Final selection of the next 
convention site will be made in September. 
Each convention is held on a college 
campus and draws approximately 600 stu- 
dents and faculty sponsors. 

Both the WEA and NEA, thru the 
State and National TEPS Commissions, 
sponsor the organizations; furnish con- 
sultation services, funds, and many other 
types of guidance for both the High 
School Club and the college chapter 
student organizations. 
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THE 1960 CONVENTION ‘MUST’! 


From Her Mies Brigade of Guards 


S. HUROK presents 
MILWAUKEE The Regimental Band of the WED. EVE. 
ARENA NOV. 2ND 


Pel Coldstream Guards pe 


and the Pipes, Drums, and Dancers of the Queen’s Own 


CAMERON HIGHLANDERS 


; THIS IS THE BIG ONE! 
A Fabulous Spectacle seen only at the Great Edinburgh Festival 


They’re Coming! | 


ROUSING §f ee ~ : Ml PAGEANTRY 

MUSIC =f OF ae — OF 
-. | tee i 

ROYAL 


THRILLING Feo osm 2 ae 3 fiat HOUSEHOLD 


SWORD 
DANCES 


oe ee nr} 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT MAIL ORDER BLANK FOR TEACHERS’ USE ONLY 


These are your special prices: $4.80 ticket costs you $4.00 $3.00 ticket costs you $2.50 $2.50 ticket costs you $2.00 
These prices include tax—all seats reserved. 


FOR TOP SEATS RETURN WITH YOUR REMITTANCE TODAY!! 








Phone 
Make payable to RAY MITCHELL AGENCY, 634 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Enclose stamped envelope. 


(Teachers who have already purchased tickets by mail at the full price may drop into our office on the day of the performance 
and we will gladly refund the difference.) 
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In Memoriam 


R. T. Normington, 60, superintendent 
of Reedsburg Public Schools, died July 10 
in a Madison hospital where he had un- 
dergone brain surgery. He was a graduate 
of Wisconsin State College at Stevens 
Point and received his master’s degree in 
administration from Columbia University. 
He had been superintendent at Reedsburg 
since 1936 and prior to that time at Port 
Edwards. He was active in civic affairs 
and at one time was lieutenant governor 
of the Kiwanis Club of Wisconsin. 

So s 

Mrs. Millie L. Jacobson, 64, a former 
German and English teacher at Kiel and 
Princeton, and later librarian at West 
Green Bay High School, died at her home 
in Shorewood, June 5. She was a grad- 
uate of Lawrence College. 

. = e 

Mary Conway, 94, who retired in 1937 
after teaching 52 years at Wisconsin Dells, 
died May 30 in Memorial Hospital at 
Wisconsin Dells. 

° ¢ ° 

Mrs. Alice McCormick, 56, a retired 
Milwaukee Public School teacher died 
May 25 at her home. She was graduated 
from the Milwaukee Normal School and 
attended Marquette University. 

SJ = e 


Meta M. Raash, 74, a retired Mil- 
waukee Public School teacher, died in 
July at the Mayfair Nursing Home in 


Milwaukee. A graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, she taught in the Milwau- 
kee Public Schools for about 40 years. 


* * * 


Downer R. Miller, 55, principal of the 
Robert La Follette Elementary School in 
Milwaukee, died in July at his home in 
Shorewood after a four-month illness. He 
began his teaching career in the Milwau- 
kee Public School system in 1927 and had 
also taught at the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College and Milwaukee—Downer Col- 
lege. Before becoming principal at the 
Robert La Follette school he had been 
principal of the Jefferson Street and Wal- 
nut Street schools. He had attended Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College and 
received his master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University. 

= a a 

Lucille A. Eggert, a first grade teacher 
in the Sheboygan Public Schools for 18 
years, passed away in July. Prior to join- 
ing the staff at Sheboygan she taught at 
Tilleda State Graded School and at the 
Lincoln school in Shawano. She was a 
graduate of the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College. 

od * = 

Harold B. Mennes, 56, superintendent 
of schools at Neenah, died Aug. 12 in the 
hospital of the Queen Mary at South- 
hampton, England. He had fractured his 
leg in a fall in Norway recently and was 
hospitalized aboard the liner when he suf- 
fered a fatal heart attack. He was a grad- 





START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


bn Vethod 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


yecdh.. tebit 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 
of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 


PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer’s 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time... an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 


@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades 1 and 2. 
@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades 1 through 8. 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated 
with reading grade levels. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwriting. State 
grade levels. 


The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


PALMER METHOD 


SO EASY IF HE 

LEARNS RIGHT 

MUSCLE HABITS 
EARLY! 


RITE HOLD Ball Point 
Excellent writer, long lasting 
Dark blue ink. Handsome, 
color penholder, well-bal- 
anced, long (734”). Exclu- 
sive double-bulge, high- 
thumb, relaxed grip. 
Low school price, 23c. f “2 


“_ 


The Most 
Widely Used 
Handwriting 





uate of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
and earned a doctorate at the University 
of Wisconsin. He had taught at Tomah 
and had been principal of Stoughton High 
before he joined the Neenah system as 
principal in 1945. 


& e * 


Howard Lee Ewbank, °67, a national 
leader of radio-television speech training 
during 33 years at the University of Wis- 
consin, died Aug. 13 at a Madison hospi- 
tal. A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and the University of Michigan, 
he was awarded his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Wisconsin in speech in 1931. 
He taught at Albion College in Michigan 
before joining the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as assistant professor of 
speech. He was chairman of the Univer- 
sity radio committee from 1928 to 1938 
and chairman of the State Radio Council 
from 1945 to 1958. During his long career 
in speech teaching he was an officer in 
several national professional organizations 
including the presidency of the National 
Speech Association and first vice presi- 
dent of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 

* * * 


George F. Dahl, 41, a teacher and 
principal in the Waupun Public Schools 
since 1951, died at Waupun Memorial 
Hospital in June. He had been ill for sev- 
eral months. 

* & 


John A. Arnold, 67, machine shop in- 
structor at the Lindholm Vocational and 
Adult School in Waukesha for 35 years 
before his retirement a year ago, died Apr. 
30 at Summit hospital. He had been ill 
for only a short time. 

* @ @& 


Howard Becker, 60, professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin since 
1937, died suddenly in a Madison hospi- 
tal June 8. He was an_internationally- 
known sociologist and president of the 
American Sociological Association. He was 
a graduate of Northwestern University and 
received his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Smith Col- 
lege, and has lectured extensively in this 
country and in Europe. 

* 8 @ 


Esther Jones, a teacher in the West 
Allis Elementary Schools for 34 years, 
died in a Milwaukee hospital June 19. 
A native of Manitowoc County, she was 
a graduate of Milwaukee State Teachers 
College and later earned a degree from 
Northwestern University. 

* * & 


Margarey Cleary, 69, a former teacher 
and grade school principal in West Allis 
Public Schools for many years, died in 
a Milwaukee hospital July 12. She was 
graduated from the Milwaukee Normal 
School and Marquette University and re- 
ceived her master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University. She began teaching in 
West Allis in 1918 and was principal of 
the Jefferson Grade School from 1924 to 
1935 and of the Washington Grade School 
from 1935 to 1956. 
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"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 
some booklet for girls 9-11 gives simple, 
easy-to-understand explanation of 
menstruation. . 


Teaching Guide 
Offers suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. 


"At What Age Should A Girl Be 
= as Told About Menstruation ?” 
Fae >| Informative pamphlet for par- 
Lod pier og “a ent-teacher discussions. 
enecmas 
—e 
Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 
Newly revised color chart to help 


you simplify classroom discus- 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. 
sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
‘3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Number of days ded 
Also send: 
__copies of “You're A Young Lady Now" (for girls 9-11) 
—_Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 
——"At What Age Should A Girl 
Be Told About Menstruation?” 
——Kotex product demonstration kit 


____Information on free Kotex napkin vending 
machine service. 
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newly revised 
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COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS—NOW 
INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 


Teacher’s 
Demonstration Kit 
To help make instruction on 
menstrual hygiene even more 
meaningful to your pre-teen girls. 
Kit contains product samples and descriptive literature to 
show proper use of sanitary napkin and belt. 


Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney Produc- 
tion, "The Story of Menstruation” 16 mm. sound 
and color animated film, available free on short 
term loan. 


Entire program also available in Spanish. Further information 
sent on request. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
7 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation ¢ Education Dept. © ST-90-30 * Neenah, Wisconsin 


Name 





(please print) 


School 





Street. 








City 


State 





Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. 





White House Conference 
Urges Federal Support 


WASHINGTON-—Participants of the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth held in Washington Mar. 27-Apr. 
1 called upon the 86th Congress to pass 
a bill providing federal support for edu- 
cation, yet preserving state and local con- 
trol of the schools. In one of the 1,600 
resolutions emerging from the Conference, 
delegates asserted that educational costs 
in the United States should be 10% of the 
gross national product rather than 3% 
which they now are. 

In other resolutions delegates urged the 
establishment of a federal department of 


education with full cabinet status, called 
for greatly strengthened guidance pro- 
grams for students of all ages, suggested 
a nationwide study of the problems of 
the school dropout, and recommended 
reciprocity among states in teacher certi- 
fication. 


Scott of Neenah Serves 
With Hawaii Study Group 


NEENAH-—Donald Scott, audio-visual 
supervisor and curriculum coordinator 
of the Neenah Public Schools and pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, was appointed 
to serve on a team of three American 








Readin g 


is a thinking process... 


e e e and to accomplish this, reading textbooks 
must contain stories specifically written to match 
this concept, and illustrations that are drawn to 
exacting specifications of plot, setting and sequence. 


The method must take children beyond 
word recognition and recall and lead them into 
the exciting realm of reading as critical thinking. 


You'll find these attributes in the Winston 
Basic Readers,* the series that makes maximum use 
of the child’s ability to reason. 


ASK YOUR WINSTON REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


“The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


A DIVISION OF 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 


Represented in Wisconsin by 


A. L. LANDIS 
254 S. Prairie St., Whitewater, Wis. 


* Part of the Winston Communication Program, the com- 
patible program in reading and the language arts by 
Russell G. Stauffer and Alvina Treut Burrows. 








educators to conduct a three-week survey 
of the use of teaching materials in the 
schools of Hawaii. 

The three American scholars on the 
team to Hawaii were Charles Schuler, 
director of audio-visual services, Michigan 
State University, Harry Skelly, audio- 
visual consultant of the California State 
Department of Public Instrudtion, and 
Scott. 


Purpose of Project 

The project was finartced by the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1958, to improve 
American education thru the dual pro- 
gram of: 1) research, and 2) assisting 
schools and colleges to make a wider and 
better use of the new communications 
media. 

Returning May 22, they reported their 
findings to the Office of Education of the 
United States Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, and submitted rec- 
ommendations for future enrichment of 
instruction thru the use of motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, radio, recordings, T. V. 
and other related instructional materials. 


UNICEF Proposes ‘Trick 
Or Treat’ for Halloween 


NEW YORK—Next October will mark 
the Tenth Anniversary of the greatest 
effort ever made by children to help 
children, so states the United States Com- 
mittee for UNICEF. From the original 
venture of a small Sunday school class 
in 1950 there has grown the wholehearted 
participation of well over two million boys 
and girls in more than 10,000 American 
commnunities in the world’s greatest and 
most heartwarming effort by children to 
help children. 

“Trick or Treat for UNICEF” at Hal- 
loween time in 1959 yielded $1,500,000 
from the penny, nickel, and dime collec- 
tions which is used to support the United 
National Children’s Fund. About 55 mil- 
lion needy children and mothers are being 
aided by UNICEF in 107 countries. 


Function of UNICEF 

UNICEF, the United Nation’s Chil- 
dren’s Fund, established by the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly as an agency concerned 
with children, works to help meet their 
needs. Not only is essential food provided 
but also assistance is given in training 
local nutrition workers who will help edu- 
cate rural families in wise food practices. 
Another outstanding feature of the service 
is the equipping of some 23,000 health 
centers all over the world. In addition 
UNICEF aids in training of professional 
and auxiliary personnel both to serve and 
to teach in these fields. 

In the area of health UNICEF helps 
governments control and eradicate dis- 
eases that affect large numbers of chil- 
dren. 

For further information about “Trick 
or Treat for UNICEF” write, U. S. Com- 
mittee for UNICEF, P. O. Box 1618, 
— Street Station, New York 8, New 
York. 
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Derthick Announces Math 
Project Appropriation 


WASHINGTON~1U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick an- 
nounced recently contracts for two re- 
gional conferences, four surveys, and a 
filmed report on the use of new educa- 
tional media in the 
teaching of mathe- 
matics at a_ total 
cost of approxi- 
mately $275,000. 

All will be fi- 
nanced under Title 
VII of the National 
Defense Education 
Act. The program is 
designed to broaden 
information on how 
q television, radio, 

DERTHICK motion pictures, and 
tape recordings may 
best be used in education. 

This action brings to 37 the total 
number of such contracts with colleges 
and universities, state government, local 
school systems, and private non-profit 
organizations. 





Trying New Media 

The filmed report on using newer edu- 
cational media for teaching mathematics 
will be made by the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center, New York, 
N. Y., at an estimated cost of $31,050. 
This is the fourth in a series of such 
reports made under Title VII by the 
Center. 

One of the regional conferences which 
will be held in Omaha will focus primar- 
ily upon the use of television. The other 
will be held at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Penn. 


Wisconsin at Omaha 

The Omaha conference, sponsored by 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, will be directed 
by J. Fred Murphy, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision. This will bring together interested 
groups in 20 states. The states are: Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 


Secretary Gets Certificate 


MILWAUKEE-—Audrey Dummer, Rec- 
reation and Adult Education Department, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, is the third 
Wisconsin educational secretary to receive 
a certificate under the Professional Stand- 
ards Program of the National Association 
of Educational Secretaries. 

She has successfully completed the re- 
quirements of education, experience, and 
professional activity for the Grade One 
Certificate, which was presented to her 
at the Association’s annual convention ban- 
quet in Durham, New Hampshire, July 23. 
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AMERICAN DESK ... . 
MORE ROOM TO WORK... WITH MORE 
ROOM TO SPARE! 


EG U Li N E by American Desk 
Series 212 Student Desk 


From the popular Reguline group, the design that actually permits more units per class than 
ordinary small desks allow! Alternate book boxes permit staggered seating arrangements... 
the instructor can see each student and each student has an unobstructed view of the instructor 
or chalkboard at all times. Two adjustable models cover the complete height range from 
22” thru 29”. Shown with Series 45 Cluster Chair. 


Metal Colors: Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray, Light Taupe 
Write for color illustrated Reguline brochure 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS ea 


Atlas Chair & Equip. 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bartels Supply 
Formerly Hunt Supply 
Wautoma, Wisconsin 


W. W. Bailey Co. 
2123 Third Ave. 
Rock Island, Illinois 





Queen’s Coldstream Guards 
To Be in Milwaukee, Nov. 2 


MILWAUKEE-The Regimental Band 
of the Coldstream Guards with pipes, 
drums, and dancers of the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders will present the 
pageantry of the Royal Household at the 
Milwaukee Arena, Wed. evening, Nov. 2, 
8:30 P.M. Such a musical treat seldom is 
offered in Wisconsin. 


Presented in America by S. Hurok who 
has previously brought such celebrated 
units as the Scots and Grenadier Guards 
and the Black Watch, Royal Highlander 
Regiment, the Coldstream Guards will be 
making their first coast-to-coast tour of the 
United States and Canada. In their crim- 
son tunics and bearskin hats they will 
stage marching and musical displays con- 
nected with the proud history of their 
regiment. 





YOURS ... for the asking 


This column is prepared just to help 
you secure quickly and easily material for 
personal or professional use. You may 
order any number of the items listed be- 
low by using the coupon at the end of 
the column. Be the first in your school to 
use the new material. 

1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters, and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 


2. Brochure on rubber stamp teaching 
aids. Of interest to teachers up to about 
4th grade. (Summit Industries) 


3. Leathercraft Catalog One hundred and 
twelve pages, leather, kits, tools, sup- 
plies, teaching aids, instruction. Movies 
available free of charge from Tandy 
Managers in 96 stores nationwide. (Tandy 
Leather Co.) 

4, Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Can- 
dies, Inc.) 

5. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon and 
gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to earn 
money for group activities. (O & W Gift 
Tie) 

8. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Hy- 
giene Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level: (a) “You're a 
Young Lady Now” for girls 9 to 11; 
(b) “Very Personally Yours” for girls 12 
and over. Plus these helpful new teach- 
ing aids: (c) A_ practical Guide for 
Teaching Menstrual Hygiene; (d) Men- 
strual Physiology Chart; (e) Product 
demonstration kit. (For teachers. of 4th, 
5th and 6th grade.) See ad in this issue 


for ordering the Walt Disney production, 
“The Story of Menstruation,” and the 
above educational material. (Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Educational Dept.) 
9a. How to Catch a Cold A 10 min. sound 
and color film, teaches youngsters cold 
prevention in ten minutes of Walt Disney 
fun. Available free (except for return 
postage) on short term loan. 

10. Travel at its Best Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (in Europe, South Amer- 
ica, Around the World), offered for the 
11th consecutive summer. (Study Abroad, 
Inc.) 

13. Cursive Alphabet Desk Card for each 
pupil in your class. Indicate quantity. Free 
until Sept. 30. Included will be 24-page 
illustrated catalog of textbooks and sup- 
plies for cursive and manuscript hand- 
writing. (Palmer Method) 

16. Light and Sight Teaching Aid Pro- 
grams for elementary grades and_ high 
schools. Includes teachers guide books, 
student’s booklets, visual aids. (Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau) 

27. Graded Catalog of books for elemen- 
tary and junior high schools and Classified 
Catalog of books for high school libraries. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

30. Music for Every Child Folder on har- 
mony band instruments for  threepart 
music from first grade on. Also contains 
information on the two-octave Symphonet. 
(Handy Folio Music Co.) 

31. Reprints of Careers in Science mes- 
sage that appears elsewhere in this issue. 
State quantity desired. (Standard Oil Co.) 
33. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 
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Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Extension Student of Year 
Named at Campbellsport Hi 


MADISON—A young man with his eye 
on the future was named “Extension Stu- 
dent of the Year” at the graduation exer- 
cises on May 26, at Campbellsport High 
School. 

He is James D. Moore, 16, a junior at 
Campbellsport High School who received 
a certificate of achievement from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division for 
his outstanding work in correspondence 
study. 

James, who has already completed eight 
correspondence study courses to supple- 
ment his high school work, will not grad- 
uate from high school until next year. But 
by that time, he expects to complete one 
year of college mathematics thru addi- 
tional correspondence study. Then it’s on 
to college. 

“This is the first time in the history of 
the Extension division that a high school 
junior has been designated Extension Stu- 
dent of the Year,” according to William 
H. Liesch, director of high school corre- 
spondence study at the Extension division. 
James was chosen on the basis of the num- 
ber of courses successfully completed and 
the quality of his work. 





HIGHER EDUCATION ... 
(Continued from Page 33) 


vate institutions of higher education in 
the state. The planning committee was 
headed by Robert D. Steele, president of 
Carroll College. 


Present College Service 

In rejecting a new junior college sys- 
tem, the planning committee said “the 
major junior college service, bringing edu- 
cational opportunity close to home, is 
being rendered to a high degree by 
present systems.” 

The committee noted that “91% of the 
State’s high school graduates of 1957 lived 
within a 40-mile commuting distance of 
either a two- or four-year liberal arts pro- 
gram offered by public or private institu- 
tions.” It added that 98% lived within 60 
miles of such schools. 

The Coordinating Committee’s state- 
ment also included these points: 

1. That in planning any expansion of 
publicly-supported facilities, careful con- 
sideration should be given to the present 
and potential contributions of private in- 
stitutions of all types: 

2. That criteria approved by the com- 
mittee should govern establishment of any 
additional freshman-sophomore extension 
centers; 

3. That present admissions and reten- 
tion standards employed by the University 
and state colleges should not be altered 
without thoro study; 

4, That technician programs of the 
schools of vocational and adult education 
including courses in general education 
should be strengthened and expanded; 
and 

5. That new or duplicating professional 
programs should be developed only after 
careful study. 
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University’s Role to Be 
Conference Theme at UW-M 


MILWAUKEE-A lengthy list of edu- 
cators, government officials, and business- 
men will explore the role that metropoli- 
tan universities can play in their com- 
munities at a national conference Oct. 
28-29 at the University of Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee. The conference theme is 
“The Role of the University in an Urban 
Setting.” 

Conference speakers will include Ben 
West, mayor of Nashville, who will open 
the sessions Oct. 28-29 at 9 a.m. with a 
keynote address. That evening Heury T. 
Heald, president of the Ford Foundation, 
which recently granted the University of 
Wisconsin and Rutgers University sub- 
stantial sums to undertake an academic 
attack on the growing problems of urban 
areas, will speak. 

In between will be Milwaukee Mayor 
Henry W. Maier and his predecessor, 
Frank P. Zeidler; Winifred A. Harbison, 
vice-president of Wayne State University; 
Neil J. Carotthers, president of Cleve- 
land’s_ University Circle Development 
Foundation; Chancellor William Tolley of 
Syracuse University; and University of 
Wisconsin Professors Coleman Woodbury, 
urban research specialist, and Leo Jakob- 
son, instructional and city planning spe- 
cialist. 

On Oct. 29, the conference will hear 
Julian H. Levi, executive director of the 
South East Chicago Commission; William 
G. Young, vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and 
John Doyne, new county executive of 
Milwaukee County. The conference closes 
Saturday noon. 


Subjects to Be Considered 


These speakers will deal with such 
subjects as bringing resources of the uni- 
versity to the community—and vice versa; 
the physical relationships between city 
and institution, and the development of 
a large urban campus. 

UW-Milwaukee Provost J. Martin 
Klotsche will preside over the “reactor 
panel,” the concluding event of the con- 
ference. The panel will comment upon 
ideas expressed during the conference and 
suggest new courses of action. 

“There is a good deal of opportunity 
for universities to serve the urban com- 
munity, as recent trends of population 
growth, urbanization, automation, renewal 
and the steadily increasing demands for 
well-educated persons make clear”, said 
Provost Klotsche, who is chairman of 
Wisconsin’s Metropolitan Study Commis- 
sion. “We at the UW-Milwaukee in plan- 
ning a relatively new urban institution, 
are particularly anxious to clearly define 
our long-range goals.” 

The conference climaxes observance by 
the UW-Milwaukee of 75 years of state 
supported higher education in the city. 
The institution’s antecedents date back to 
1885; in 1956 it became a unit of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

More than 30 Milwaukee area organ- 
ization are cooperating with the UW- 
Milwaukee is sponsorship of the con- 
ference. 
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. Fri. at 8 P.M. ~_-_--$2.50-2.00 


. Sat., Sun., Holidays at 
2 P.M. 





NOW, the Entertainment Experience of a Lifetime 
WINNER OF 11 ACADEMY AWARDS 


METRO GOLDWIN-MAYER 


presents 


ATale of the Christ’ 


by GENERAL LEW WALLACK 


DIRECTED BY 


WILLIAM \NN\X. 


CHARLTON HESTON - JACK HAWKINS 


HAYA HARAREET « STEPHEN BOYD 
HUGH GRIFFITH « MARTHA SCOTT... CATHY ODONNELL: SAM JAFFE 


SCREENPLAY BY PROOVCED BY 


KARLTUNBERG SAM ZIMBALIST =k 


TECHNICOLOR ® CAMERA 68 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 
PessseeseeeCqeqCg ee ee eee eee 88888 


STRAND THEATRE Telephone BRoadway 1-—4242 
510 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwavkee 3, Wisconsin 


Ct cemuiiel eve. performance tickets 
(dete). Alternate 


PRICES AND PERFORMANCES 


Sun. thru Thurs. at 
FO Ce cceneccnat $2.50-2.00 





Sat. at 8 P.M. ______$3.00-2.50 
Wed. at 1:30 P.M. —-$1.80-1.40 





Zene -._ State 
Enclose check or money erder (no stamps) payable 
to Strand Theatre with self-addressed stamped return 
envelope. 


Winns eed $2.00—-1.55 
All prices include tax 





SPECIAL MATINEE DURING TEACHERS CONVENTIQN 
Thur., Fri., Sat., Sun., Nov. 3, 4, 5, 6 at 2 P.M—$2.00 and $1.55 Tax Incl. 














WELCOME 
WISCONSIN 
EDUCATORS 


PLAN NOW 
TO SEE 


“THIS IS CINERAMA” 


ALSO 
SPECIAL MATINEE, 2 P.M. 
NOV. 3, 4, 5, 6 


PLEASE ADDRESS YOUR MAIL ORDER 
TO MR. M. HARMAN 


ENCLOSE CHECK PAYABLE TO 
PALACE THEATRE 


AIR CONDITIONED 
PHONE 


PA i_$Ac es BRoudway WITH SELF-ADDRESSED STAMPED 


H AND WISCONSIN AVE 1-9566 RETURN ENVELOPE 


























acho! 


LEATHERCRAFT 
IS NOW TAUGHT 
in 20,000 SCHOOLS 


Billfolds 
Moccasins 
Saddles 
Buckles 
Zippers 
Belts 
Books 
Cement 
Chaps 


Leathercraft 
Craftools 
Metal Stamps 
Garment 
Making 
Pearl Snaps 
Coin Purses 
Gun Holsters 
Dyes & Oils 
Leather Knives 
Hand Bags Shoes 
And Hundreds of Other Items 
FREE INSTRUCTION FILMS 


TANDY LEATHER CO. *:\;" 


1919 
P. O. BOX 791-GB FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 5 85 up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
ol 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of ingful and enjoyabl 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 





el 

Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. | 

® 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a cofgenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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RECESS TIME 


The Dominant Feature 

A very chic young woman walked into 
a furniture store and sought out one of 
its decorators. She wanted advice on 
how to augment her present furnishings. 

“What,” asked the decorator, “is the 
motif—modern, oriental, provincial, early 
American?” 

“Well,” was the frank reply, “we were 
married only recently, so the style of our 
furniture is sort of early Matrimony— 
some of his mother’s and some of my 
mother’s.” 


Once Is Enough 

One day an employee got 50 cents too 
much in his pay envelope. He didn’t say 
anything, but during the week the cashier 
noticed the mistake, and on the next pay- 
day he deducted 50 cents.. Then the em- 
ployee complained that he was 50 cents 
short. 

“But,” said the cashier, 
complain last week.” 

“No,” replied the man. “I don’t mind 
one mistake, but I feel bound to say 
something when there are two in suc- 
cession.” 


“you didn’t 


Definition 

One small pupil really knew the answer 
when the teacher asked him to tell her 
the difference between results and con- 
sequences. 

“Results are what you expect,” said 
the child. “Consequences are what you 
get.” 


Wonder Who? 

“I don’t want to scare you,” the eight- 
year-old told his teacher, “but my daddy 
says if I don’t get better grades, some- 
body’s gonna get spanked.” 


Breaking the News 

Add nice ways of putting it: 

“We're giving you a raise, Smithers,” 
boomed the boss, “because we want your 
last week here to be a happy one.” 


Grounds for Complaint 

Complained a small boy: I just don’t 
understand mothers. They make you go 
to bed when you're not sleepy, and they 
wake you up when you are.” 


Calm Under Fire 

Many decisions are based on insufficient 
information. The facts in sight are appar- 
ently convincing, but possibly one addi- 
tional fact might change the problem 
completely, Take this story: 

Joe had come home from the war and 
was telling his family about one adven- 
ture. “The bullets,” he said, “were flying 
all over the place, but I kept right on 
doing what I was doing.” 

Here you have a picture of a brave man 
sticking to his duty under fire. You look 
upon him as a hero. 

“Gosh, Joe,” asked his younger brother, 
“what were you doing?” 

“Running,” answered Joe. 


To make a long story short, there’s 
nothing like having the boss walk in. 





PROFITS e 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 























GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, [D> 
women’s clubs, etc., : 
interested in earning 

15 cents profit on each 

$1 sale of attractive 

Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 

complete line of gift 

wrapping papers. Write 

for FREE sample 

brochure today. 


O & W GIFT TIE 


3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 68-Y 








CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1.25 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters 
& numbers per set; 1%” manuscript, 
240 letters per set. 150-4” capitals, $2 
per set. Red, black, white, green, yellow 
& blue. Only one color & size per set. 
Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 406 


1946 Hillhurst Los Angeles 27, Calif. 











CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


You Can Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet, with music desk stand 
and three 50¢ books of music 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T 


($2.75 Value) 
Milwaukee 6, Wis. 











A REAL HELP FOR TEACHERS 


Solves one of teachers most aggravating prob- 
lems. Jaquith's Grade Computer is new, devel- 
oped through years in the profession. Cuts the 
time of figuring averages to seconds and it will 
be a life-saver for you when you are swamped 
by term papers. All who use it endorse it en- 
thusiastically. Enclose $1.00 with your name and 
address for immediate mailing. C. L. JAQUITH, 
2501 No. 45th Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 














the 
facts 


4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 
grams on the subject of Light and 
Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 
eral science and health, (3) home 
f economics, (4) industrial arts. 
oO Sent without cost to teachers in 
~ areas served by a BLBS Bureau 
Light utility sponsor. For free kit, 
write: Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau, Dept. STM-2, P. O. Box 1647, Grand 
Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 











IMARKS OF MERIT 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 


encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve 





SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE Cucailent 


SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 
P ©. BOX 607 © Highland Park, Ill 
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Latest Books 
Biology 


Kroeber, Wolff, and Weaver have re- 
vised the text in order to offer the most 
recent information in the field. Written in 
an easy-to-read style the material is pre- 
sented in sequence which is both seasonal 
and logical. In the study of the plant and 
animal kingdoms the development is from 
the simple to the complex. In four of the 
ten units emphasis is placed upon the 
biology of man and his relationship to 
other animals and plants. It is effectively 
presented with many illustrations and pho- 
tographs. The text should make biology a 
fascinating study. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16 List $5.32 


Everyday General Mathematics 


Everyday General Mathematics, Book 
One, has been written by teachers from 
their own classroom experience and from 
the experiences of others. The text and 
exercises have been revised by Betz, Mil- 
ler, Miller, Mitchell, and Taylor. Concepts 
and principles are taught and at the same 
time pupils get a thoro reconditionigg in 
arithmetic, plus a well-balanced approach 
to algebra, geometry, and elementary 
trigonometry. Book Two is available for 
those who want a two-year course in gen- 
eral mathematics. 

Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6 List $4.16 


WEA Summary Financial 
May 1960 


Balance May 1 
Receipts 


$ 6,516.32 


$ 47,678.34 
Expenditures $ 37,237.22 
Balance June 1 
Other Accounts 
Bonds—Par Value .. 
Life Membership 


. $117,000.00 


$121,917.47 
June 1960 


Balance, June 1 
Receipts 


$10,441.12 
17,118.14 


$27,559.26 
Expenditures 
Balance, July 1 
Other Accounts 
Bonds—Par Value . . $117,000.00 
Life Membership 


$11,433.58 


Lioyp R. MosEnc 
Treasurer 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


IMPORTANT 


The WEA Resolutions Committee will 
meet at the WEA office in Madison, Sept. 
16-17. If you have any resolutions you 
want to have considered send them to the 
WEA office immediately. 

The Necrology Committee will meet at 
the WEA office, Sept. 23. 

The Credentials Committee will meet 
in the WEA office, Oct. 22. By all means 
get your membership and names of dele- 
gates into the office by that date. 

The Northwestern Symphony Orchestra 
will provide the Thursday evening pro- 
gram in the Auditorium. 


American Problems Today 


Democracy depends on an enlightened 
citizenry. To hear some of the shallow 
reasons given by voting citizens to poll- 
sters who ask why they intend to vote for 
certain candidates or parties is to realize 
that somewhere, some place, we need to 
know more about American government 
and the problems facing it. American 
Problems Today is a text which not only 
presents the social, economic, and political 
problems facing us but also gives a pro 
and con view of many of the molders of 
our thinking. Some we question but never- 
theless they are voicing their opinions 
which must stand the scrutiny of critical 
thinking. 

Robert Rienow, professor of social 
studies, State University of New York, pre- 
sents the background, the statement of the 
problem, current facts, who is intetested, 
what the leaders say, an evaluation, and 
what the student might possibly do to 
remedy the situation. The text is illustrated 
with meaningful photographs and charts. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Chicago 16 $4.80 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(662% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


— 


Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 
Phone 
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EDITORIALS 











Those $7 Dues 


* Last November the WEA Representative Assembly 
amended the WEA Constitution to provide for an in- 
crease of membership dues from $5 to $7. This fall you 
will receive a new membership form showing the 
change together with a membership blank for NEA 
and your local association. 

Perhaps teachers may be divided into three groups. 
The first group realizing their professional organiza- 
tion has’ been a service to them thruout the year in 
many ways will register and pay their fees without 
question. They represent a vast majority of teachers 
of the state. The second group will eventually sign up, 
but before they do they may ask the question, “Why 
should our dues be increased?” And then there will be 
the third group who are a very small fraction of the 
teachers of the state. They will neither sign nor ques- 
tion the increase. They just won't join their professicnal 
organization. 

For those who need their question answered, we 
submit a few facts about services of the WEA, the 
costs, and a few comparisons, 

In 1950-51 when WEA dues became $5, the median 
salary in Wisconsin was $2,794. In 1959-60 the median 
salary was $4,822, an increase of 72.5%. The increase 
for dues for the same period of time has been 40%, Dur- 
ing this time the services of the association have mul- 
tiplied and the expense of operation has gone up. 

This expansion of services is revealed in the Execu- 
tive Secretary's report which was submitted to the 
Representative Assembly last November and published 
in, the Special Edition of the Journal in January. The 
Association now has 13 full-time employees while in 
1950 there were ten. Within the last four years the 
consultant services have doubled with the most signi- 
ficant increase in calls for assistance by local associa- 
tions in preparing salary schedules and in meetings 
with boards of education to present facts on salaries, 
taxation, economic trends, costs per pupil, and leave 
practices. To support this service with factual material 
12 studies by the WEA Research Department were 
published last year and sent to approximately 1,200 
administrators, presidents of local education associa- 
tions, and WEA committee members. In addition hun- 
dreds of queries from individuals were answered, 

In the past few years three locals presidents meet- 
ings have been held each year for which the WEA 
picked up the tab for the expense of the local president 
or his representative. 

The total publishing cost of the Journal of Education 
has increased from $18,273 in 1950-51 to $39,065 in 
1959-60. Part of the increase, of course, has been due 
to the larger circulation of the Journal to a larger mem- 
bership, but during that time our printing costs have 
gone up and the number of pages of the Journal have 
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also increased from a total of 372 pages in 1959-51 to 
456 in 1959-60. 

Our film library now has 48 copies with each print 
costing from $175 to $375. This is a service not only for 
the improvement of teaching but also to inform the 
public about education. It has paid dividends thru a 
better public understanding of education. 

Our convention represents quite an item in our bud- 
get. In 1950 the convention expense was $10,520 and 
in 1959 it was $13,817, an increase of 23%. 

You have approximately 100 committee members 
serving you who receive expenses while attending com- 
mittee sessions. The cost of travel, lodging, and meals 
has increased materially during the decade. 

Comparisons of membership dues with other states 
are difficult to make for services vary in the several 
states. As far as amount paid by teachers, however, we 
shall mention the total membership fee collected from 
teachers in our neighboring states: Illinois, $5-$18; 
Iowa, $5-$25; Minnesota, $15; and Michigan, $15. In 
some cases the amounts may include a small payment 
to a specific fund, but nevertheless it’s money paid out. 

The officers of the WEA believe the teachers of Wis- 
consin will continue to support their professional or- 
ganization. 


The Republic Remains 


* Reading some of the speeches in the Congressional 
Record by opponents of federal support for education 
and the releases from a few anti-federal supporters of 
education one can only conclude that granting federal 
support for school construction and teachers’ salaries 
would be the ruination of the country. In spite of sim- 
ilar argument used against the passage of the Morrill 
Act providing for federal aid to Land-Grant Colleges 
a century ago the Republic remains. 

William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, told the 
delegates at the NEA convention in Los Angeles the 
story of the original opposition to the Morrill Act. 
Altho passed by Congress, President James Buchanan 
vetoed the measure on the grounds that it would be 
the entering wedge, the states would quit trying, fed- 
eral control would surely follow, the government could 
not afford this support, and the very foundations of the 
Republic would crumble if federal assistance went to 
the states for education. 

But President Lincoln a few years later did sign the 
bill and no dire consequences have happened to the 
United States because he did so. The states still con- 
trol the program of education. The states still put forth 
great efforts to support their schools and colleges. 

Carr concluded, “The educational services developed 
by the Morrill Act have, at a conservative estimate, 
added to the wealth of this country a thousand dollars 
for every dollar which the federal government has 
entrusted to them.” 
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SIGN OF 
THE GOOD LIFE 
IN WISCONSIN 


SURGICAL 
MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL 


WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 


To thousands of Badgers each autumn, 
the good life in Wisconsin is spelled 
“football.” They find the good life in that 
taut moment when 11 big-leaguers trot 
out onto the Green Bay turf... In the 
swift, knifing drive of a young high school 
halfback. Or at that spent and sacred time 
when the crowd rises at Camp Randall to 
sing together the mighty hymn, Varsity. 


To thousands of Badgers, ““WPS” also 
helps to spell the good life in Wisconsin. 
They are the folks who have joined one 
of the Surgical-Medical-Hospital insurance 
programs offered by the Wisconsin Physi- 
cians Service in the name of over 2,700 
family physicians associated with the State 
Medical Society. For more information, 
talk to your own doctor, write the Madison 
office, or contact one of our district offices 
in Kenosha, Eau Claire or Green Bay. 


THE DOCTORS’ PLAN Gor THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN © 330 E. LAKESIDE © MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-3101 


©) 1960, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 





YOU'RE 
JUMPS 
AHEAD 
WITH 


“CRAYONEX 


CRAYONS! 


Those ‘in the know” jump at the chance 
to use Crayonex! From Childish Capers to 
Adult Artistry, Crayonex is consistently 
faithful to creative self-expression and 

Art Education Standards. 


Smooth, brilliant, versatile . . . Crayonex 
is unexcelled for use on paper, wood, or 
cloth. 


See the wonderful assortment of sizes and 
packages at your favorite source of supply. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
320 S. Barstow St. 1007 Third St. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. WAUSAU, WIS. 





WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 
4929 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 1201 Williamson St. 
MILWAUKEE 16, WIS. MADISON 3, WIS. 





